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THE GIPSY’S CURSE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” &e., §c. 
——o—— 
CHAPTER V: 
With laughter swimming in thine eye, 
That told youth’s heartfelt revelry, 
And motion changeful as the wing 
Of swallows wakened by the spring : 
Thy image such in former time 
When thou were entering on thy prime. 

‘THE sun was shedding his bright rays over the 
Sipsy camp the morning after the arrival of the un- 
expected guest at Chetwode Castle, albeit even in 
that sylvan scene the sleepers were still reposing 
under their primeval shelter. 

_All save one fair, bright girl, whose heart was too 
light for her slumbers to hang heavily on her young 
eyelids; she loved to roam among the woods and moun- 
tains like a bounding gazelle, sporting joyously in 
the fresh, exhilarating morning air. 

Lena Farino silently passed the tents, which lay 
glittering in the sunshine amidst the green foliage 
‘with picturesque contrast, and glided out from the 
‘Wood into the freer atmosphere of the hill side, which 
commanded a view of the castle, and many a wide 
Powe beside, that formed the domain of the Earls of 

etwode, albeit that ancient title was obscured 
‘Under the hereditary dignity of its present owner, 

Oscar, Count of Arnheim. 

a How beautiful and stately it looks,” she mur- 
rae to herself, “ but how strange it must be always 
~ ‘ve surrounded by those heavy walls—like a pri- 

n—away from the fresh, beautiful air and sounds 
and sights of the open country round,” 

non had taken off her large hat, and her bright 

: tn hair glittered like burnished gold in the sun- 
kieeet 88 it waved carelessly in the breeze that 

and played with its graceful tresses. 
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[THE PRINCE RECEIVES A CHECK.] 


Her eyes shone like the blue waters of the ocean 
in their dancing liquid light, and her whole 
features wore an air of fresh, childlike joy and inno- 
cence that is in itself a rare charm even where it is 
not embellished by the intrinsic beauty which the 
gipsy girl could boast. 

“ Would you indeed object to so splendid a shelter, 
fair maiden?” asked a voice near her that made her 
spring suddenly round, to meet the admiring gaze of 
one who she was sure was a stranger. 

A man of some thirty, or perhaps rather fewer 
years of age—whose appearance certainly boasted a 
degree of nobility in its air and bearing, albeit the 
features were somewhat massive and form heavy in 
proportions—was standing almost within the shelter 
of the wood from which she had just emerged. 

Lena remembered, with a rich scarlet blush 
springing to her cheek, that she had spoken aloud in 
the fulness of her heart and the fancied security of 
her solitude. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, shrinking back from 
the stranger’s approach. “I did not know that any 
one was near, or I should not have been so foolish.” 

And she would have passed on, but her companion, 
half involuntarily perhaps, impeded her passage. 

“ Nay ; it is I who should apologize for intruding 
on your solitude, sweet maiden,” he said; “but the 
wish to do so is irresistible when such fresh, sponta- 
neous thought comes breathing like morning dew from 
the heart. So you do not envy the tenants of yon 
splendid mansion; you do not wish to change your 
life with that of its inhabitants, do you, sweet girl ?” 

Lena shook her head with a bewitching, half-shy 
archness. 

“No; I should feel like a birdin a cage. I do not 
think I could breathe surrounded by those close walls. 
But I suppose some people do not mind it,” she added, 
with a doubtful deliberation that fairly broughta laugh 
to her companion’s lips. 

“ But you would not change places with the young 
Lady Elgiva? Is itso?’’ he resumed. 

“ No~at least I-think not,” she replied, “ yet they 
sey she loves the air apd the woods, and to ride 
1a 





on her beautiful horse as much as we should. Iam 
so sorry for her,’’ she added, meditatively. 

“‘ Have you never lived surrounded by ‘ close walls,” 
as you call them?” asked the stranger, earnestly. 

“Never,” she replied, simply. “But Juan has 
and Amice too for alittle time. I think it must be 
very strange, but they laughed at me when I pitied 
them and asked them if they were not so glad to es- 
cape into the tents again.” 

“Who are they—Juan and Amice?” asked the 
stranger. 

“ Amice is my cousin, my uncle Harold’s daughter,” 
she replied. “She is so beautiful and clever—not at 
all like a poor gipsy girl.” 

“ And Juan—is he your lover?” was the next ques- 
tion; and the stranger’s eyes were fixed sternly on 
the girl’s face as he spoke. 

“No; oh, no,” she said, with a gay smile “He is 
like my brother, though he is not oue, and I love him 
dearly.” 

“Then Harold Farino is your uncle, is he, fair 
damsel?” asked the gentleman. “ Will you do an 
errand to him for me? I will not fail te deck my fair 
messenger with a fitting guerdon,” he added, drawing 
from his little finger a ring that flashed and sparkled 
in the sunbeams, 

But the girl drew back with a proud recoil that he 
could scarcely have believed she could assume. 

“‘T will do your errand if it is a fitting one,” she 
said, “ but I cannot accept any reward for so simple 
a service. What is it you wish to be said to Harold 
Farino?” 

‘**I would see him, and alone, which I suppose is 
impossible in your camp,” he returned. “Can you 
bring him to me here, and at once ? for I must return 
ere the usual hour of breakfast in yonder ‘ prison!’’* 

Lena raised her eyes slyly to the speaker’s to see 
whether he was in earnest, and a vivid colour rose te 
her cheek at his meaning smile. 

“T am sorry I was so foolish,” she said, with a be- 
witching frankness, ‘“ Please tell me. Is it possible? 
Are you the Count Arnheim ?” 

“Soargely, pretty one. I hope I do not look quite 
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venerable enough to be the father of Lady Elgiva,” 
he returned, gravely. “ Yet I suppose to your girlish 
eyes even my early manhood has the look of age. 
How old are you, mignonne?” 

“I do not know,” she said, simply. ‘‘I believe I 
am not so old as Amice, but I never.could get uncle to 
tell me about either my parents or my birth. How- 
ever I must not stay,” she added, suddenly, some in- 
stinctive maideuly shyness coming over her as she 
caught his admiring gaze. “ What am I to say to 
my uncle, sir ?” 

“Tell him that a friend from Germany, who once 
saved his life, requires his aid now ; and that he will 
find him beneath yonder oak tree if he lose no time 
in obeying the summons, Stay ; let that be a token, 
fair girl,” he added, again pressing the ring on her 
acceptance. “Harold will recognize the jewel ata 
glance.” 

*« I will convey it to my uncle, sir,” the girl said, 
with a strange accession of dignity in her simple 
bearing; “and he will know what to do with it. 
Farewell.” 

She turned to retrace her steps, but the prince eud- 
denly seized her hand in his aud raised it to his lips 
with a haif-careless gallantry, 

“You must tell me my fortune, pretty one, the 
next time we meet,” he said, “ Yetmethinks I could 
read this small palm as surely as you could guide me 
respecting my destiny. You have searcely the dark, 
Eastern look in your face that should betoken gipsy 
descent, Well, well, I will not detain you,” he said 
as she impatiently drew eway ber hand aod in en in- 
stant disappeared from the spot, 

The prince watched her retreating figure with a 
peculiar look in his thoughtful gray eyes, and he 
walked to the trystiug-plaee with a downcast, medi- 
tative air that changed the whole expression of his 
sarcastic features to a determined sternness that 
would brook no gpposition to his will. 

So completely was Le absorbed in thought that he 
was not awere ofthe flight of time. He was roused 
from his reverie by tlie rapid approach of footeteps 
as they rustled the crisp leaves on the dry earth. 
And his whole face at once reverted to its usual 
cynical look ag the new comer advanced tomeet his 
greeting, 

It was amen of some forty-five, perhapss few more 
years of age, with saanistaienthto wena both in 
son and costume of lis tribe and origin, Coal 
eyes and hair, @ complexion that might have been 
stained with welaut juice, so deeply brown was its 
hue, and limbs which still ved all the litheness 
and elasticity of @ rov Nite, all bespoke the wan- 
dering Bohemian, even if the Oriental eos- 
tume, the tarten-like shawl that round him 
like a scarf, the Spanish cap, the logse small clothes, 
and gay-coloured waistcoat and stockings, had not 
indicated that wandering Eastern tribe of which the 
man was a distinguished chief, 

Ife doffed his cap with a kind of sullen respect to 
the prince as he approached, though there was little 
of the subserviency in his bearing to which perhaps 
the German was accustomed in his own feudal land. 

“Well, Harold, [suppose you scarcely expected a 
message from mein your English hiding-place,” be- 
gan the nobleman as he pointed to the trunk of e 
tree that afforded a convenient resting-place for his 
companion. “ But it was extremely thoughtful of 
you to afford me so charming a herald of my pre- 
sence. That's a lovely girl, fresh as the dewdrops, 
and as young as the morniug—eb, Harold? Who is 
she? She was too reserved to let me into any of the 
secrets of her birth. I supposed she was your daugh- 
ter at first, but she denied the impeachment.” 

“Lena is my niece, and under my protection, my 
lord,” the man said, meaningly. “I presume you 
have more important business than idle questions 
about a gipsy girl that you required my presence.” 

“Tush, Haroid ; you are getting old,’ said the 
prince, cynically. “The day was when you would 
have considered beauty and love as the most import- 
aut elements of a man’s life.” 

* Only that ‘love’ can have nothing to do with an 
humbly born girl where the Prince Charles of Mertz is 
in question,” returned Harold, with the lofty air of 
ene chieftain conversing with another rather than 
the obscure individual he affected. “ Time is press- 
ing. if you would not have our interview observed, 
prince. May I ask for what you wish for my assist- 
ance > 1 believe that was your message by my 
niece.’ 

“ Harkye, Harold,” returned the prince, with a sud- 
den change of manner, “you can scarcely have lost 
your memory so far as to forget the bonds that unite 
us. You can hardly have slept away the remem- 
brance of the 10th of August, at Cologne, or the 
debt it entailed.” 

‘Lhe gipsy drew himself up to his full height and 
gazed indignantly at his companion. 

2 Prince, > he said, sternly, ‘Iam ef a houseless 
ana * “espised race, but there is as pure and ancient 





blood in my veins as inyourown. You rendered me 
@ service on that memorable night, but there are 
those bonds between us which made it a daty—ay, a 
sacred duty, prince,” he added, pressing his fingers 
onthe nobleman’s white hand so as to leave the im- 
press of a blood-red mark, which assumed a peculiar 
shape—almost like a Maltese Cross—on which the 
eyes of both rested with a reverent rather than as- 
tonished look. “Ah, you recognize it; that is well, 
prince,” returned the gipsy. ‘‘ Now we are on equal 
terms. I am bound to serve you, but rather as in 
honour and good faith than as a slave.” 

The nobleman bad recovered himself now, and the 
usual sardonic smile that baffled more than the 
sternest passion sat on his lips, 

“It is as well you should remember that there is 
as much danger in transgressing the rules to which 
you allude as in the slavery of which you stand in 
such wonderful dread. Harold Farino, I am your 
superior even in that, and you are bound to obey me, 
Come, man ; be wise, and cut this matter short. I have 
more important interests to of and but brief 
space to express my meaning. Harold, I have come 
over to seek a wife, and you must support me in the 
necessary siege of the wilful bride-elect.” 

“I!” exclaimed the chief. “ What can @ poor, 
obscure gipsy have to do with the ilustrious Prince 
Charles and his choice of a bride ?” 

“That remains to be seen,” returned the pri 
coolly. “ Harold, I intend to take back the Can 
of Arnheim and Chetwode as my wife. Can you not 
put a little oil on the chariot wheels of the lady, do 
you think, should she or her father prove restive and 
stubborn? If lam not mistaken you have some hold 
over the proud count that he would be very loth to 
defy. Is itso, Harold?” 

ut the gipsy did not at once reply. 

* The heiress of Arnbeim!’’ he said, at length ; “are 
you so very certain that her present position is inva- 
pable of change? Methinks there might be such a 
thing as an heir turning up and putting out the pretty 
nose of the fair usurper, even after many lung years. 
What is your opinion, wl 

The nobleman keenly at him. 


“Speak out, Harold; all these roundabout hints | give. 


are perfectly useless between us and a needless 
waste of time.” 

“ There bas beon such a thing asa man 
again of far more advanced years than the count, 
gaining an heir to his title and estates,” was the reply. 
“{s not that possible, prinee ?” 

Prince Charles tarsed on the gipsy with a heavy 
frown on bis brow that made even Harold’s imperions 
spirit quail. 

“ Harkye, Harold. Iteeems to me that you are 
intoxicated with this English air, and forget all the 
traditions of less wild and ungoverned lands. But, 
mind, there are eyes which watcb and ears that listen 
even here. ‘he vengeance of the Vehm-Gericht is 
” sure as it is terrible, let it fall ever so tardily orso 
ate.” 

“ Perhaps I know quite as much as yourself of the 
laws and the workings of our sacred guild, prince,” 
replied the gipsy, calmly. “ And I have inflicted it ere 
now on those who transgressed the oaths. ButI 
defy you to prove that in the slightest degree I have 
merited your warning.” 

“You have, you have, It is insolence to your 
superior—indifference to his commands—of which I 
complain,” exclaimed the prince, impatiently, 

* And all because your sudden appearance and un- 
explained announcement were mat by a timely cau- 
tion. Priuce,it would be unworthy of a woman to ex- 
hibit such petulance,” said Harold, fiercely. ‘‘ Now 
in your turn listen tome. The late Count Araheim 
married the heiress of Chetwode against the wish 
of her sole remaining guardian, though the match 
was apparently @ suitable anda splendid one. But 
the curse was on it, and the union became virtually 
childless. The heir was lost wien barely three years 
had passed over its infant head, and no trace has 
ever been obtained of him up to this hour—previous 
to which catastrophe, as if to shadow forth the coming 
woe, the young countess gave birth to a female 
infant, who either never did breathe after she saw 
the light.or gave up her tiny spirit ere she could 
even receivea name. Finally, prince, the mother died 
on the very day of her boy’s disappearance, and Oscar, 
Count of Arnheim and Lord ef Chetwode, retired to 
his German home, a lonely and desolate man, only 
to live a hermit’s life aud die a hermit’s death, The 
inheritance passed to his cousin, the present count, 
only, as if to coutinue the ban, the sole child of his 
union was a girl, whose sex will do little to support 
the family honours or resist the evil fate of the 

doomed house.” 

Prince Charles had listened with a half-rapt, 
half-sardonic attention to the gipsy’s harangue, 

When he had finished he resumed, with a rather 
satisfied air: 

“Then your sole objection is that I am in a measure 





linking my fate with a bamned race, good Harolg, 
Fear not. lam content. The change of name, th 
absorption of interests will break the spell. Laj 
Bigiva of Arnheim will lose her identity when shy 
becomes Princess Charles of Mertz.” 

“Suppose the missing heir appeared ? Suppose hs 
is not dead ?” whispered the gipsy. 

“There might be ways of dealing with him wer 
such a contingency probable,” returned the other, 
“ But such an idea is madness. Twenty years hays 
passed since the catastrophe. Every proof of ides. 
tity must long ere this have been destroyed, even if 
the boy is living, and that surely is too wild an ide 
to be entertained. Those who abstracted him fo 
vengeance will know how to finish their work. [for 
one cannot doubt that the lad has long since beep 
numbered with the dead.” 

Harold thought for a few minutes ere he rm. 


“Perhaps you may be right, and in any case the 
young Elgiva will not be a portionless bride, Do 
you love her from your heart, prince, that you wonld 
disregard such a catastrophe as the return of the true 
heir would bring about ?” 

“ Love her?” replied the prince, sneeringly. “My 
good fellow, that is scarcely the sort of thing o ma» 
in my station thinks of in his choice of a wife. |i 
there are beauty, noble birth and wealth, it is quite 
sufficient. Lady Elgiva unites all these requisites, 
and she shall be my wife.” 

Harold thought gravely and silently for a fer 
minutes, 

“ Well, my lord, you are mot perhaps so far mis- 

n in your conjectures, Imany case the young 
i ee ae , oven if a 

¢ heirshould turn mp for the estates, and 
that is no mean dowry. But what have I to do in 
the matter? Surely yourposition is tempting enough 
to accomplish the arrangement of an alliance without 
any help from me.” 

If so I should certainly not have troubled my- 
self to come here,” said the prince, coolly. ‘“‘ But the 
truth is, my good man, that my affairs are by no 
means in the condition you would ima- 
i The geason at Baden was rather to 
much for me, and in plain English my vast estates 
are no more available to me than to you, though it is 
a profound sseret at present, thanks to a holy 
horror that I manage toinepire ia my creditors and 
friends. However, it cannot last much longer, and! 
must use what engines I can to avert the mischief. 
I do not fear im you,” he added, with a bitter 
laugh, “for the simple reason that you dare not be- 

me. 


“§till 1 donot see how I am to assist you,” said 
Harold, evading as it appeared the chief subject of 
his companion’s confidence. 

“Simply by using your knowledge, my good 
fellow,” was the reply. “The count would scarcely 
like an heir to stand up like a spectre before him ; an¢ 
there may be other secrets that would be even more 
inconvenient to be proclaimed which I doubt not 
you have the power to publish. I frankly confess | 
cannot exactly prove what I strongly suspect, but in 
any case I prefer rather appearing as a lover and 
a benefactor than a tyrant and executioner before 
my bride and her father.” - 

“What will be my reward, my prince ?” asked 
Harold, calmly. fart 

“Oh, I would re in various ways, Fort0- 
stance, the little aflais in which I shielded you should 
be cast into entire oblivion. Next I would intro- 
duce your son into the privileges and mysteries of 
the Vehm, and——” 

“ Unluekily Lhave n0 son, only a nephew aad a0 
only daughter,” interrupted the gipsy, contemptu- 
ously. “I presume she could not be introduced to 
the holy bond.” . 

“Tt would soon be ruined if a woman were in the 
case,” laughed the priace, scorntuily, ‘But what 
would be the difficulty of substituting this nephow? 1 
suppose he is meant for the danghter—is it not so? or 
do you intend for his bride the pretty creature J just 
now met?” 

The prince gave a quiet, penetrating look at the 

ipsy’s dark features, 
oe That ean signify little to you, prince. _ Suppor’ 
I do accept your offer for Juan? what then ?” said the 
oe Well, in the next place, your niece should be 
established in the Lady Hlgiva’s household,” 
turned the prince, eagerly, “and her future " 
for as if she were a sister rather than 4 dependent 
Should the affair prove successful I would give ae 
own daughter a dowry at her marriage, avd one 
you to retire in your old age from this wandering 
to a comfortable home. ‘hus your every 9 
would be provided for, and your cares removed 09 
my bounty.” 

“ Prince,” said the gipsy, firmly, “ you kno 
things, but you are as ignorant of the 
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ee . 
andinstincts of my race as you are of the inclina- 
tions of the high-born girl whom you intend to wed. 
Do you comprelend the bondage you are preparing 
for the daughter of the woods and mountains, the 
misery that you would inflict on those whom 
you profess to benefit? However,” he added, more 
gently, “I daresay you mean well, and I will not 
altogether reject your offer without consideration. 
To-morrow at this hour if you will meet me here I 
will give you my final decision both as to my as- 
sistance and my recompense, Now I must return, 
for even I in my lawless life have rules and duties I 
capnot transgress with impanity.” 

“The castle bell is striking eight, so it will behove 
me to return from my early walk,” laughed the 
prince, scornfully. “ Then in the morning soon after 
daybreak I will be at the trysting-place, and if you 
are wise we will sign at once our compact.” 

And, with a careless, haughty nod, he walkedaway. 

Harold looked after him with a bitter laugh, 

“Idiot—haughty idiot,” he said, ‘‘He thivk: be 
is pulling the'string that binds his slave, while he is 
but the puppet to my will. Yes, I must think—I 
must think. His terms are hateful as he intends 
them, yet they may suit my purposes even in their 
degrading bondage. Lena has a more determined spirit 
even than Amice, and it will be well for her to be re- 
moved from the companionship of her ‘cousins. and ‘to 
learn patience and obedience in servitude, or——” 

He did not speak the last word. 

Perhaps he shrank from the very utterance of the 
idea that was in his secret breast, perhaps he feared 
even the birds that hovered near him in their joyous 
innocence. Without farther monologue or hesitation 
he walked from the spot, and joined the camp just 
as the smoking camp kettles were being removed from 
the fire and the dark figures of the men were lying 
or sitting in primitive fashion on the ground in readi- 
ness for the morning meal, 





CHAPTER VI. 
The iron may enter in and pierce thy soul, 
But cannot kill the love within thee burning ; 
The tears of misery, thy bitter dole. 
Can never quench thy true heart’s fierce yearn- 


in, 
Till hate be cherished where love was enthroned. 

“Amiog, Amice, where can you have been all this 
long morning? I have been looking everywhere 
for you,” exclaimed Juan as he suddenly encoun- 
tered the young daughter of the gipsy chief lifting 
the veil of the tent which was especially devoted to 
her and Lena, 

“Everywhere but in my proper home,” said the 
girl, haughtily, looking up from a beautiful bit of 
embroidery she was tracing on a scatlet cloth. “I 
am not such a wanderer as Lena; she goes alone, 
at by one of the tribe, not even by you, 

uan.” 

The beautiful girl gave a quick, jealous glance at 
the youth’s face asshe mentioned her dreaded cousin’s 
Lame. 

She was lovely in her peculiar style, which was one 
that was rarely seen among the gipsy tribe—a eolour- 

ess skin that even exposure to the sun’s rays could 
not tan from its purity ; features that were classically 
correct, if too changeless in their outline; and a tall, 
graceful figure, which needed no modern toilet to dis- 
play its perfection, no guidance to develope its ele- 
gance; and eyes that were beautiful in form and 
colour, though somewhat hard and ‘fierce in their ex- 
Pression, 

Such was the fair creature’s portrait to whom Juan 
Was in such close and, as most would consider, en- 
viable contact. 

“Nay, Amice, that is not like you to cast a taint on 
our Lena,” he said, reproachfully, as he threw him- 
telf at the girl’s feet in a graceful wttitade, which an 
artist would have eagerly sketched. “ You are too 
enerous for such injustice,”’ 

“And you strangely partial, Jaan,” she resumed, 
placing her small hand onhisarm. “Once you would 
desert Lena’s wild rambles to gather flowers or sing 
with Amice. Now it is different ; you avoid—you 
slight me, Juan, and I will not bear it,” she con- 
tivued, stamping her small sandalled foot indignantly 
as she spoke, 

“You are wrong, dear Amice. It is only that we 
are all getting older. Iam more in the company of 
the meu of our tribe; and your father I faney looks 
gloomily when I am near you. Surely I cannot-ever 
forget or slight my foster-sister—my boyhoud’s play- 

éllow,” he said, with a graceful pleading in his look 
and attitude that might have graced a drawing-room 
rather than a gipsy’s tent. “If I have seemed to do 
re forgive me, dear Amice,” he added, striving to 
Pass his arm round the girl's slender waist. 

But she haughtily shrauk from him. 
wi %, no, Juan; I have more fiery blood in my 

'hs than Lena, and I cannot be satisfied with such 
paar! divided love. There must be either love or 

®tssween us, Either I will be all or nothing.” 





* Amice, you are ill—excited,” said the young 
man, pleadingly. ‘It is but yesterday we sat on yon 
eoppice, watehing the gay cavalcade move on to the 
castle as they returned from their ride, and you 
were wondering how you would feel on that high- 
bred horse who carried one of the maidens soswiftly. 
You thought not of .such torturing fancies then. 
Dismiss them, dear Amice, and come iuto the glad 
sunlight and air with me; their brightness will chase 
the gloom from your heart.” 

“Never!” replied the girl; “never, unless you 
tell me the truth, Juan. Is there any one yo. love 
better than you do me? I mean Lena, or any other. 
Nay, I will know,” she said, springing up impe- 
tuously, and standing before him with her graceful 
figure drawn up and her eyes flashing like fiery 
coals, while a deep verumillion spot glowed on either 
pure cheek. 

“ Amice, for Heavou’s sake do not look like that!” 
exclaimed the young man, inalarm, “I declare to you 
that Lena is but as a dear sister to me; no thought 
of aught.else ever crossed her mind or mine. Amice 
may well defy any rivals,” he added. “ You are so 
lovely I do not believe the young lady at the castle 
can be so beautiful as you are, or more proud and 
noble,” he added as he watched the softening of the 
blaze in the girl’s flashing eyes. 

“Oh, if I were—if I were but like her you would 
love me—worship me then, Juan!’’ she said, with 
almost piteous passion in her accents. ‘ You would 
be proud to have one look—one word from Amice, 
the great lady.” 

‘““Not more than from Amice, my dear gipsy 
cousin,” he said, half laughing. “ Besides, if I were 
but a poor wauderer theu, and you a great lady, I 
should not have the chance you know, Amice. So 
we are better as it is,” he added, trying to lead her 
from the tent into the free, sweet air, that he 
thought would soon vauish the strange fever of the 
gil’s brain. ‘ 

“No, no, Juan; I am not ill or jesting,” sho said, 
eagerly. “ But the fit is on me, and I will know the 
truth, Shall I tel you,” she continued, “ what old 


Mother Nell told me but a few days since? She | 


had the spirit on her she declared, and she read my 
hand as she never did before. She warned me that 


love and wealth warred in my future, and that I | 


should be miserable if I got my dearest wish. Juan, 
I cau never be unhappy if you love meas you used 
to say you did; aud I should die, or cause the death 
of others even more dear to me than myself, if you 
ever desert me or love another, Juan,Juan, promise 
me that you will never drive me to euch desperation 
by your treachery !” 

‘The girl was lovely beyond compare at that mo- 
ment. 

Her glowing cheeks looked like painted alabaster, 
her eyes shone like liquid fire, and her lovely lips were 
just parted sufficlently to show perfect and pearly 
teeth between their coral. 

It was impossible for a man—especially at the age 
of inexperieuce to which Juan had arrived— to resist 
such uncoutrolled tenderness, such pleading agony 
ia one s0,lovely and proud, 

“ Amice, dearest, do not speak so ernelly. It would 
break my heart if I lost you; I could never find your 
equal in all things,” he went on, a strange weight 
at his heart restrainiug the words that trembled on 
his tongue and a presentimentof coming evil chilling 
his very heart. 

“ Are you sure—very sure,Juan? Do not deceive 
me, forall our sakes,” she said, gazing wp into his face. 
You know not—you cannot guess the madness that 
it might work—the evil and thesin which you would 
cause if you were false, Oh, Juan, no one can ever 
love you as I do, who from my very first breath 
ave lived at your side, and found all my happiness 
im your Voice, your smile, your love.” 

With a sudden wild fervour that rather terrified 
than flattered its object, the girl threw her arms 
round the youth’s neck and pressed her lips on his 
with a momentary, half-frenzied embrace, 

‘There could be no question now. 

Juan was committed to his pledge, even while 
shriuking from the bonds he assumed. But his arms 
encircled her light form, and his heart responded to 
the pulsations of hers, though its throbbings were 
rather those of gratified vanity and tumultuous agi- 
tation than the pulses of ae love aud hope, 

* * * + 


Prince Charles had performed bis moruing toilet 
and appeared in the breakfast-room ere his host had 
taken his usual place at the well-covered table on the 
morning of his interview with the gipsy. 

“ Ah, count, I feared I was late, but I see I have 
not kept my fair hostess waiting,” he said, glancing 
round the apartment of which the count was the sole 
tenant. 

“Yes, Elgiva is late this morning, and her friend 
is like her shadow, and never appears alone,” re- 
turned the host, witha slight irritability ia his tone. 





“Tt is a very unusual omission on her part, I must 
confess, but one of which I shall require an aecount,” 
he went on, lashing himself asitappeared witha kind 
of indignant passion, to which he had been unusually 
liable since his, guest’s arrival. 

“ Pray do not,” began the prince, but ere he could 
finish his sentence the door opened, and Elyiva, bright 
and lovely as a youthful sultana, though with a 
slight tremor in her mien that betrayed some un- 
usual agitation to the sharp eyes of her suitor. 

“I am sorry I am late, papa,” she said, kissing 
her father’s contracted brow, from which even the 
soft caress did not banish the frown, “but poor 
Gretchen is so unwell this morning—I am afraid she 
ie going to be ill, I had to dispense with her ser- 
vices,” she went on, with a gay smile; “ and, like 
other helpless beings, I found it very awkward to 
complete my own toilet, more especially my un- 
manageable hair,’’ she added, shaking back a rich 
curl that escaped from its confinement, as if to prove 
the beauty of such careless grace. 

“Ts there really no servant in the household who 
could wait on you, Elgiva ?” asked the count, sharply. 
“ Thore must surely be some terrible mismanagement 
for such to be the case, I shall speak to Mrs, Oliver 
at once,” he added, severely. 

“ Pray donot, papa. I do so dislike having those 
ladies’-maids by profession about mo,” exclaimed the 
young lady, eagerly. ‘“ Gretchen is just perfec- 
tion,” she went on, gaily. “She can perform:all her 
duties without making me feel Iam in a prison with 
@ severe ducnna watching my every whim aad ca- 
price. Youknow what a wilfal ereature I am, do 
you not, caro padre ?” she eontinued, “ quite beyoud 
all conventional rules for young ladies of position, as 
Madame Dupont always assured me.” 

“ Then pray what do you intend, wild girl?” said 
the count, reassured perhaps by the admiring glances 
of his guest. “Are you going to keep us waiting 
and appear in questionable toilet every day because 
this maid of yours is ill? I really cannot consent 
to such nonsense.” 

“Should I be considered very presumptitons if I 
made a suggestion?” interposed the priuce, blandly. 
“To truth, count, I was going to plead with you and 
your fair daughter on behalf of a protégée of mine, 
even if this contretemps had not taken place. The 
fact.is that I met accidentally with a man whom I 
knew some years since, and, being embarrassed with 
the charge of a young orphan girl, his niece, he 
would be most thankful to obtain for her even a 
temporary asylum under such auspices. Perhaps 
she might not annoy Lady Elgiva so much as the 
professioual soubrettes. She is a complete child of 
the woods and mountains, yet gentle and graceful in 
her ways for one so untutored, and I think—nay, I 
am sure—she would win her young lady's heart ifehe 
were honoured by entering into her service for tle 
emergency.” 

“ Oortainly, certainly, prince; a request from you 
will ever be granted ere it is explained,’ said the 
eount, hurriedly forestalling his daughter's ‘reply. 
“ Where shall we send for this extremely desirable 
young person? No time should be lost under the 
circumstances.” 

“I will make arrangements without delay, my 
dear count, to communivate with the gig® uncle,” 
returned the prince. “To-morrow I ean promise for 
her appearance, always supposing that Lady Elgiva 
will excuse for the moment a rather péeculiar’style of 
dress ; but,as I before said, she rather affects the pic- 
turesque, and it must be confessed she kuows what is 
tavst becoming to her own rather romautic features 
and the fault can very quickly be amended by the 
help of a little money and skill I presume.” 

* Perhaps I may not require the girl at all,” said 
Elgiva, with unusual acerbity in her toue. “It is 
not certain that my poor Gretchen’sillness will prove 
serious, and I should not dream of supplying her 
place till I was sure she would be laid azide,” she 
added, determiuately, 

“That is nothing to the purpose,” interrupted the 
count, sternly. “I should hope that there is plave in 
my household for any additional domestics that I 
may see fit toplace there. The matter is arranged, 
prince, if you will take the trouble to convey the 
tidings to your protégée. Eigiva, you will desire Mrs, 
Oliver to give tle necessary orders for her recep- 
tion.” 


And the count took up a newspaper and began to 
comment on its contents, as if to close the subject. 

“ Elgiva, this is intolerable,” exclaimed the young 
Mabel as the girls left the breakfast-room some 
brief space after. ‘Are you to have the choice of your 
personal attendant literally forced down your throat 
without permission to say @ word iu your own de- 
fence? If I were heiress of Aruheim I would rebel 
against such tyranny.” 

“ And if I were Mabel Harcourt I daresay I chould 
do the same,” replied Elgiva, with a forced smile. 
“ But it is only for a short time, Mabel, that this 
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insolent foreigner will remain here,” she went on. “I 
suppose it is the old feudal ideas of German nobles 
that give my father such strange submission to his 
imperiousness. You know he was or rather his 
family were reigning princes till the change in Ger- 
man affairs deprived them of the empty dignity 
which would be ludicrous in English, yet you may 
imagine a 

“ Is it ludicrous in your eyes, fair lady ?” said a voice 
at their elbow, and, glancing hastily round, Elgiva 
perceived the prince at her side. 

“Excuse me, prince,” she said, haughtily, “if I 
request that my steps may uot be dogged and my 
conversation with my friends overheard in my own 
house. ‘That certainly passes the bounds of the 
courtesy I owe to my father’s guests, which I of 
course desire to preserve.” 

“ Do not do yourself and me such injustice, Lady 
Elgiva,” said the prince ; “it was a pure accident 
that I overtook you at the moment when you so flat- 
teringly discussed my prospects and antecedents. See, 
here is the proof of my assertion,” he added, holding 
up a curiously worked chain, from which depended an 
Oriental charm. “ You dropped this during your 
hasty flight,and I, perceiving its mystic value, has- 
tened after you to restore it. Am I forgiven?” he 
added, humbly. 

Lady Elgiva bowed her head coldly as she re- 
ceived the trinket, and passed on without a reply to 
her own apartments, 

The prince gazed after her with a bitter smile. 

“T am neither forgiven nor forgiving,” he muttered, 
*as she will find to her cost.” 


(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE. 





Tae Numper or Eaas rrom A Hen.—A Ger- 
man naturalist answers the question, how many eggs 
a hen can possibly lay, as follows: The ovary of a 
hen contains about six hundred embryo eggs, of 
which in the first year not more than twenty are 
matured. The second year produces one hundred 
and twenty, the third one hundred and thirty-five, 
the fourth one hundred and fourteen, and in the 
following four years the number decreases by twenty 
yearly. In the ninth year only ten eggs can be ex- 
pected; thus it appears that after the first four 
years hens cease to be profitable as layers. 

Liquip Lrensgs.—A lecture experiment adopted 
by Professor Henry Morton illustrates very forcibly 
the action of refraction. A magic lantern is ar- 
ranged vertically in connection with suitable mirrors 
to throw the image upon the screen. An empty 
watch-glass is substituted for the usual objective 
lens. If now we introduce an object, as, for example, 
a photograph on glass, of course no image will be 
produced on the screen, but only a nebulous patch 
of light. On pouring water into the watch-glass, 
however, a well-defined image is produced. On re- 
placing the water by alcohol, muriate of tin, or other 
more highly refracting liquid, alens of higher power 
is obtained. 

INFLUENCE OF VARIOUSLY COLOURED LIGHT 
ON VEGETATION.—As the result of a series of ex- 
periments upon the influence of variously coloured 
light upon vegetation, Dr. Bert has arrived at the 
following conclusions : 1, That green light is almost 
as fatal to vegetation as darkness. 2. ‘I'hat red 
light is very detrimental to plants, though in a less 
degree than green light. 3. That though yellow 
light is far less detrimental than the preceding, it is 
more injurious than blue light. 4. That all the 
colours taken singly are injurious to plants, and 
that their union in the proportion to form white 
light is necessary for healthy growth. “This does 
not agree with the ideas of the Commissioner of 
Patents, who has granted a patent to Pleasanton 
for the use of blue glass as an improvement in the 
cultivation of plants, 

FERMENT FUNGL 

Dr. ENGEL, of Strasburgh, has ascertained that 
alcoholic fermentation is accompanied by the de- 
velopment of two different genera of fungus plants, 
while that of fruits embraces four kinds. These 
latter ferments are found almost always on the sur- 
face of the fruit, where they remain in a latent con- 
dition without development. When, however, the 
epidermis becomes cracked, or when the stem of the 
fruit is separated, the ferment (or its pores) comes 
into contact with the saccharine juices, and the fer- 
ment is then reproduced, but always in the form of 
ferment, and never in that of mould. Engel main- 
tains that the alcohclic ferment exists in nature, al- 
though the fact has been denied by others. ‘Thus as 
long as acherry is intact it has a particular savour ; 
when, however, the stem is detached or the epider- 
mis is cracked, the cherry not only changes its colour 
but assumes a vinous taste, and exhibits a large 
number of fermented cellules. 

le also remarks that the ferment of bread is ofa 





different species from the yeast of beer, and that he 
has never been able to germinate the spores of fer- 
ments in vegetables, which contained but little 
sugar, or none at all ; but that as soon as they come 
in contact with saccharine liquid they germinate or 
reproduce the ferment. 





CHANGES OF CLIMATE, 

THE question whether the climate of different 
countries has changed since historical times can only 
be answered with certainty when we shall have col- 
lected correct meteorological observations of several 
centuries. It is well known, however, that the in- 
vention of the thermometer was only made in com- 
paratively recent times, and that only since the latter 
part of the last century regular observations have 
been commenced in regard to the temperature of 
different localities. 

Glaisher, however, claims already to be able to de- 
termine, by the observations made in England, that 
a gradual rise of the mean temperature is taking place 
here. He finds, indeed, that from 1770 to 1800, the 
main temperature of the year was 8°72 deg. Centi- 
grade ; 1800 to 1829, 9°17 deg. ; 1830 to 1860, 9°44 
deg. According to Dove, the yearly mean tempera- 
ture of Berlin, Prussia, from 1848 to 1865, differs 
only one-hundredth of a degree from that of the 137 
years before that time, 

According to Professor Loomis, the mean tempera- 
ture of New Haven (U.S.) was, from 1778 till 1820,7-60 
deg. O, and from 1830 to 1865 only 7°52 deg. C., show- 
ing a gradual cooling, 

Such results are, however, by no means reliable, 
because it cannot be proved that the instruments used 
during the different periods agreed exactly ; and they 
may have been placed in different circumstances. 

If, therefore, we wish at the present day to decide 
if any changes have taken place in the climate dur- 
ing, say, twenty centuries, nothing is left but to in- 
quire if changes have taken place in the flora and 
fawna of the country in question. 

The fossil remains of plants and animals show the 
most enormous changes since geological times; in- 
deed, changes so great as to make a climate, oace 
tropical, at present temperate, or even polar. And 
this suggests the question of slighter changes visible 
in moditications in the flora. 

From the fact that in Palestine at the present day 
the vine and the date palm tree are cultivated one 
next to the other, as we know was the case 3,300 
years ago, Arago concludes that the climate there 
cannot have changed at all during that period. If 
ever during that period the mean temperature had 
risen a few degrees the cultivation of the vine would 
at once have ceased; if on the other hand the mean 
temperature had, descended a few degrees the date 
palm trees would all have come to an untimely end. 

For similar reasons Arago holds that the climate 
of Egypt, Greece, and Italy has not changed, while 
Biot proved the same for China, deducing it from the 
study of the Chinese records, which are very com- 
plete in regard to the condition of that country dur- 
ing past centuries. 

In the meantime it appears that several other 
countries show a decrease of temperature. For it is 
proved that in many regions of France and Germany 
the vine was cultivated many centuries ago where 
now it has been abandoned, for reason that the grapes 
do not attain full maturity, However, we do not 
consider this anu argument, as the abandonment of 
this culture, in localities not well adapted and which 
produced only sour wines, is not to be wondered at 
when, by the improvement in intercommunication, 
it became more economical to obtain good wines 
from elsewhere than to make poor wines at home. 

In the Alpine region, however, there are many 
facts which point toa gradual descent of temperature 
and deterioration of the climate. So it has been 
proved that in the former centuries the Alpine gla- 
ciers were less extensive than at present. In the 
second half of the sixteenth century people went to 
church from Wallis to Grindelwald along a road which 
at present is entirely covered with ice. A chapel 
which is marked on Schopf’s map in 1570 was de- 
stroyed by the glaciers in the beginning uf the seven- 
teenth century, and its place is now covered by a 
glacier. The bell from this chapel, with the year of 
its manufacture cast in it, namely 1044, is to the pre- 
sent.day preserved in Grindelwald. 

At Guhannen, in the Hasli Thal, hemp used to be 
cultivated; this is at the present day, by reason of 
the early snow falls, utterly impossible, 

Formerly the Engstlen Alp was covered with cattle 
from the 2ist of June; since the beginning of this 
century itis not possible to take possession before 
July, while the retreat iu the autumn must also be 
made some eight or ten days earlier. 

‘'Lere is also no doubt but that the upper limits of 
the mountain forests are many hundreds of feet lower 
than formerly; as, high above the present limits 
where all forest growth is at present arrested, there 








are found the remains of old forests, dead trunks, 
enormous roots and other relics; witnessing a prio 
very vigorous vegetation. 

It is evident that such changes must be the result 
of a lowering of the mean temperature of the country 
in general, so that, so far as concerns these mountaiy 
regions, a gradual cooling appears actually to be tak. 
ing place. 





SUMMER HEATS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 

Fok the benefit of our readers who have suffered 
under the effects of the recent heat we publish tho 
following, coll from various sources, relative to 
the extreme summer temperature of the different 
countries of the world : 

Thibet, situated in Central Asia, between tho 
thirtieth and thirty-eighth parallels of north latitude, 
is a decidedly hot coun 0 hot, indeed, that even 
the fiercest heat which the firemen in a sea-going 
steamer have to endure is comparatively insignif. 
cant beside its midsummer temperature. The in. 
tense heat, reaching 150 deg., doubtless: prevents 
the inhabitants of the above-mentioned country 
remaining either in their houses or in their gar. 
ments during the day, but such is the inconstancy 
of the weather that if they venture to remain out 
doors or continue in their primitive ‘costume 
throughout the night they may possibly be frozen 
to death before morning. 

Senegal in Africa and the island of Guadeloupo 
in the West Indies are next to Thibet in summer 
heat ; the weather is variable, but often reaches a 
temperature of 130 deg. Still more changeable is 
the climate of the Great Desert of Sahara, whero 
the thermometer, after rising to 130 deg. during the 
day, at nightfall descends to among the fifties. In 
Persia fearful plagues and pestilences are bred by 
an atmosphere heated to 125 deg. At Calcutta and 
on the Delta of the Ganges, points from which the 
Asiatic cholera is said to begin its western march, 
the mercury rises to 120 deg. 

In the jungles of Affghanistan and in the deserts 
of Egypt 110 deg. is the maximum. Strange to say, 
the same high temperature is reached in some of 
the interior valleys of California, although the ave- 
rage of the surrounding country is much lower. At 
Cape Colony, the diamond diggings in Africa, and 
in some parts of Utah Territory, the midsummer 
heat is 105 deg. This is next greatest in Greece, 
reaching 104 deg. ; then comes Arabia 103 deg., the 
arid deserts of that country being much less heated 
than the vast expanse of Sahara. Now followsa 
strange anomaly : it will hardly be credited that in 
Canada the inhabitants experience such a tempera- 
ture, but it is nevertheless a fact_that at Montreal 
the extreme summer heat is often as high as that of 
the deserts of Arabia, both being 103 deg. ae 

New York is not far behind, its summer limit 
being 102 deg. Spain, Upper India, Canton, Chins, 
and the island of Jamaica average 100 deg. With 
the exception of New York, 98 deg. is the highest 
range in the Northern States. The island of Mau- 
ritius is next on the list, having a summer tempera- 
ture of 96 deg.; then come Sierra Leone in Africa 
and Guiana in South America, both 94 deg. ; then 
Ceylon, 92 deg. Throughout France, in St. Peters- 
burg (Russia), Denmark, Belgium, Burmah, 
Shanghai inChina, Penang, the Sandwich Islands, 
Buenos Ayres, and the islands of Bourbon and 
Trinidad, the average is 90 deg. That of Nova 
Scotia and the majority of the Azores Islands is 87 
deg. England, Ireland, Sicily, Siam, and Pera in 
summer are of about the same temperature, not ex- 
ceeding 85 deg. Pekin in China, Portugal, and Natal 
Colony in Africa all have mild summers, 80 deg. 
being the extreme. In Siberia 77 deg. is the limit. In 
Western and Southern Australia and the eastern 
and western parts of Scotland the temperature does 
not rise above 75 deg. In Italy, Venezuela, aud 
Madeira 73 deg. is the maximum. 

The thermometer in Prussia, Victoria Land, and 
New Zealand rarely rises above 70 deg.; in New 
South Wales not above 68 deg., nor, in Switzerland 
and Hungary, above 66 deg. Colder still are the sum- 
mers in Bavaria, Sweden, Northern Siberia, Tas- 
mania, and Moscow, in Russia, where 65 deg. 1s = 
extreme limit. Norway, Greenland, and Newfound- 
land have no weather warmer than 60 deg. ; 55 deg. 
is the maximum for Central Scotland, the ap 4 
Isles, Patagonia, and the Falkland Islands; a0, 
finally, amid the ice and snow of the arctic regions, 
the heat of midsummer is below 50 deg. 

Iceland, however, is colder still. ‘The northern 
portions of that country virtually have no oye 
on its southern shores, which aro swept by wr 
Stream, the temperature sometimes rises to 49 4e8- 
Last comes Nova Zembla, bleakest and most inhos- 
pitable of islands, lying frozen in the Arctic —_ 
on the confines of Northern Asia. It can bo iy «4 
said that in that country there is no summer if ~ 
even in these midsummer days, while we § . 
under the intense heat, there the mercury fails : 
rise beyond 34 deg.—two degrees above the freesing 
point—and this is the very extreme of temperatu? 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Egiantine,” 
“The Three Passions,” §c., §c. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Brak,: Why looks your grace so heavily 
to-day ? 
Clar.: Oh, I have pissed a miserable night ; 
So full of sights—of ghastly dreams, 
That, as I am a Christian, faithful man, 
1 would not spend another such a night 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 
Shakespeare. 

Swirtty Marigold glided along a secluded path, 
with the intricacies of which she seemed perfectly 
well acquainted. 

At times her slender and visionary form was lost 
in the tenebrious shadows of the overhanging trees, 
but Captain Anglesey and Wilfred Marshall never 
found themselves at fault as they heard her burried 
breathing or the rustling of her dress even when they 
could not see her. 

“Do you think that she has found her child?” 
asked Anglesey, ‘‘and that when she makes these 
strange journeys she goes to see it ?” 

“I fancy that she goes to see some child which 
she fancies to be hers. Whether it is or not I will 
not pretend to say,” replied Wilfred Marshall. 

“We shall soon discover the mystery for our- 
selves,” exclaimed the captain, “and I shall not be 
sorry, for, to tell you the truth, her singular and 
mysterious wanderings lately have occasioned me 
much distress,” 

“Did I tell you that Lord Kimbolton has obtained 
4 divorce from his wife—from your wife I may say ?” 
continued Marshall, 

“No,” replied Anglesey. ‘But I was aware of the 
fact, as I have been served with a citation and ro- 
ceived notice that I have to pay the costs of the suit, 
lam surprised that he should have taken this step 
because he declared that he would not have his pri- 
vate affairs dragged before the public.”’ 

m He has a motive,” replied Marshall. 

‘Ah, that’s different. Does he intend to marry 

again?” 
‘He does. The young and beautiful widow of the 
late Earl of Cairnstay has accepted him, and they 
*re tobe married shortly. It is said that he means to 
lead a very gay life. i know that he.has bought 
race horses, He goes everywhere, and is well re- 
ceived in London.” 

“Uh,” gaid Anglesey, “as to that, a man has only 





[THE RESCUE. ] 


to be treated badly by his wife and all the fashion- 
able world makes a lion of him.” 

“ Yes,” replied Wilfred Marshall, “ but he is equally 
well received if the case is different, If a man be- 
haves ill to his wife heis a notoriety at once. The 
divorce court in these days confers distinction upon 
people who go into it.” 

“Tt ought not to be so,” answered the captain. “T 
shall follow Kimbolton’s example. I too shall seek 
excitement, But I shall go into trade. I have al- 
ready made arrangeinents for the purchase of a mer- 
chant’s business iu Bristol, and——” 

“You will make money at it. A man has only to 
be disappointed in life and embittered agaiust the 
world to go savagely in for trade and make his for- 
tune.’ 

A faint smile rose to Captain Anglesey’s lips. He 
was about to make some reply when a light gleamed 
before them and they saw a cottage at a few yards’ 
distance. 

Marigold knocked at the door, which was opened 
to her, aud after she had entered it closed immedi- 
ately, 

Captain Anglesey and Marshall approached the 
window, and looked in through a corner which was not 
protected by the blind, the latter being only partially 
drawn down, 

The cottage was that of Hardy, the labourer. 

In a cradle lay the little child which the masked 
men had brought to him in the middle of the stormy 
night. 

fle shook Marigold by the hand with the affection 
of a father, and she satdown by the baby and began 
to rock the cradle. 

“T am late to-night,” she said, “and I keep you 
up, Mr. Hardy, but you kuow that my only pleasure 
in life now isto nurse this darling, who so much re- 
sembles the pet that I lost.” 

“T wish, my dear lady, that my poor child had a 
mother’s love and care. It was deprived of both soon 
after its birth,” answered Hardy. 

“It was indeed a blessed day when my wander- 
ing footsteps led me to your cottage to ask for a 
glass of water,” exclaimed Marigold. 

“T remember,” said the old man, “ when I came 
home from my work I found you sitting just as you are 
now, rocking the cradle; and you are welcome to do 
it, my dear, as long as you like.” 

This conversation was audible to the men who were 
listening, and Wilfred Marshall whispered to his com- 
panion: 

“ Let us go inside and ask this man where the child 
came from. It may not be his. Are there any marks 
by which you can distinguish your infant ?” 








“No,” repliod Captain Anglesey; “I heard of 
none.” 

‘* Never mind ; enter with me,” continued Marshall. 

As hespoke he advanced and opened the door, which 
was only latched. 

As they entered, Hardy sprang to his feet and 
looked defiantly at them, while Marigold uttered a 
piercing shriek, ard, seizing the baby, helditiu her 
arms as if fearful that they were going to take it 
from her. 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Hardy, “ this is my cote 
tage, and, if humble, it is still my home. Why do 
you come in at this time of night without asking per- 
mission ?” 

“Simply,” replied Captain Anglesey, ‘because I 
have followed my wife, who, unhappily, is a lady of 
weak intellect.” 

“Is this lady your wife?’ he asked, pointing to 
Marigold, 

“She is. You seem to be on friendly terms with 
her and to know her story. Now 1 waut to ask you 
where you got that child?” 

“It is my own, sir,” replied Hardy, respectfully ; 
“and you would pity meif you knew my history. My 
wife died in her confinement a year after marriage, 
and that little innocent is the only pledge of her af- 
fection that I have left.” 

**Can you prove this?” 

“ All my neighbours know what I have told you 
to be the truth.” 

“ My child,” said Captain Anglesey, “‘ was stolen, 
and as the baby which my wife now holds in her 
hands bears a strong resemblance to the lost one I 
shall require you to prove all that you say.” : 

“ That I am ready to do,” said Hardy, whose voice 
trembled slightly. . 

Marigold walked up and down, kissing the child 
and calling it her darling. 

Wilfred Marshall, being a lawyer, thought that 
his experience and legal knowledge might have some 
effect upon the man and induce him to confess if he 
had done anything wrong, and he exclaimed: 

“We have reason to believe that this child has 
been stolen. The lawis very clear as to the actual 
thief and the receiver, but we have no wish to deal 
barshly with you ; confess that you were madea tool 
of by others and we will not prosecute you.” 

“T know nothing about what you are saying,” re- 
plied Hardy, stolidly. 

“Very well; we shallsee. You will have to prove 
your case in @ court of law.” 

“Nay, man,” Hardy said, “that’s for you to do. I 
am safe enough, since I claim the childas my owa 
flesh and blood,” 
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Meantime Marigold had approached Captain Angle- 
sey and said, in a whining tone: 

“Do not take my child from me again, Frank. I 
will keep it here with this good man out of your sight. 
Please let me have it all to myself.” 

Captain Anglesey was about to make some reas- 
suring reply when the door was nearly burst open, 
and six wild, swarthy-looking men broke into the 
room. 

Three of them, armed with thick, heavy sticks, 
seized Hardy, Wilfred Marshail, and Captain Angle- 
sey, holding them in a vice-like grasp. 

A fourth snatched the child from Marigold, who 
fell fainting on the floor. 

“ What is the meaning of this outrage ?” cried Cap- 
tain Anglesey. 

“That is our business,” answered the foremost 
gipsy ; “ when we are employed we do our duty.” 

The man who had the child in his arms having 
gone outside the others released their prisoners and 
at once departed, threatening a severe vengeance if 
they were followed. 

The whole affair did not occupy five minutes, and 
Captain Anglesey was as much surprised as was 
Hardy himself. 

That the latter had uo participation in the kidnap- 
ping was as clear as daylight, for he evinced a sin- 
cere grief at the loss of the child, to which he was 
already becoming tenderly attached. It had taken 
the place of his own in his heart. 

Touching Captain Anglesey on the shoulder, he 
said: 

“Go. Thereis a curse on that child, which dlings 
to all connected with it.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked'the captain, aghast. 

“T scarcely know myself, but I fear it is the@hild 
of sin and sliame.” 

“It is not yours, then, as you asserted just mow,” 
said Wilfred Maréhall. 

“It is not. He who brought it here has taken it 
away. Morel cannottell you. Leaveme. Iamia 
poor, broken-down man, and Iwish not to be mixed 
up in gentlefolk’s matters.” 

Captain Anglesey turned to Marshall and said: 

“If it is as I suspect, Kimbolton has taken the 
alarm. His spies have apprized him of Marigold’s 
visits to this cottage, and he has hired the gipsies 
to steal and take it perhaps to some foreign land. 
We are too late—too late!” 

It was some time before Marigold had sufficiently 
recovered to be able to walk home, 

Her grief was intense, and in the bewildered state 
of her mind she fancied that the captain had again 
taken her child from her. 

It was a weary journey home, 

Anglesey was forced to admit that the enmity of 
Lord Kimbolton was sleepless. 

If, as he suspected, the infant was his child, what 
would its future be amongst gipsies and strollers ? 

He shuddered to think of it, 

On the following day he and Marshall again sought 
the cottage near the wood, but to their surprise iit 
was burnt to the ground, 

Nothing remained of it but a heap of ashes, and 
Hardy had gone off on the tramp, no one knew 
whither. 

Marigold’s paroxysms became more violent, but 
she was a little appeased by the following circum- 
stances: 

A sister of Captain Anglesey died a widow, leav- 
ing one child, a boy named Ralph, who was about a 
year old. With her dying breath she committed this 
child to her brother’s care, who accepted the charge. 
Poor, demented Marigold, wanting something to love, 
took a fancy to the child, and, though her intellect 
was never very clear, she at times showed gleams of 
intelligence when with the boy. 

Captain Anglesey went to Bristol and back every 
day. He had established an office there and was a 
shipowner. 

His business prospered. Money he did not care 
for, and therefore it came to him in thousands. He 
simply wanted work to occupy his mind. 

One day Wilfred Marshall, who had been to Mar- 
seilles for him on a matter in dispute with a merchant 
there, returned. 

“T have news for you, Frank,” he said. “ Your 
merchant, Auguste Chabot, is a prince, and he has a 
pretty daughter. He is old, and the girl likes me.” 

“ Marry her, and may you be happy,” replied An- 
glesey. 

“lintend todoso, Chabot wishesit. He will 
give me his business, but I am to take his name, and 
in future I shall be known as Marshal Chabot, the 
merchant of Marseilles.” 

“We will be friends still, though the seas separate 
us. Heaven bless you, Marshall, I owe you much,” 
answered Anglesey. 

The friends shook hands and parted, not to meet 
agaiv for many years. 

Captain Augiesey was very successful in trade, so 


was Marshal Chabot. They became merchant 
princes, 

Marigold passed a calm but half-unconscious ex- 
istence with her adopted child. ; 

Lord Kimbolton became desperately gay in London, 
and lost large sums of money on the turf. 

The issue of his second marriage with the earl’s 
widow was a boy, to whom he was passionately at- 
tached, 

This boy, the Honourable Arthur Everton, was 
sent to Eton, and became the hope of the house of 
Kimbolton. 

And now, as we have followed the fortunes of the 
fathers and mothers of the children, we must pursue 
those of the children themselves as they grow up. 

If the adventures of the parents were startling 
those of the children will be found to be still more 
extraordinary. 

There was a blight on the career of Frank Angle- 
sey and Marigold which extended its evil influence 
to many others, as a stone thrown into a sheet ofstill 
water produces endless circles, which are constantly 
enlarging. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Moat potent, grave, and reverand signiors, 
My very noble and approved good masters, 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter iis 
most true. 5 Othelle. 

EIGuTEeEN years have elapsed. 

People speak of the house of Anglesey and Oo., of 
Bristol, as one speaks ef Rothsehild, or any other 
well-known millionaire. 

People say that Marshal Ohabot, the merchant 
prince of Marseilles, a widower with an only daugh- 
ter, can give the girl nearly as much money asithe 
Bank of Bngland holds in reserve. 

People speak of Lord Kimbolton-as.a ruined man, 
@ gambler, one who has race horses ‘but preserves 
very little fortune, still less reputation. 


Dverton, a lieutenant cin the navy, a8 .@ gentleman 
who-has-a love of ‘iis-profession and little sympathy 
with his father’s pursuits. 

Eighteen years have come and gone since we last 
saw the personages connected with our story. Let 
us draw up the curtain again, this time at the bustling 
seaport town of Marseilles, in the south of France. 

It was the month of September, and about seven 
o’clock in the evening. Three parts of ‘the popula- 
tion of Marseilles walked upon the long parade, 
watching the sea lave the sandy beach in a listless 
manner. 

All.day long an almost tropical sun had inundated 
the city with a shower of fire. To this eucceeded a 
pleasant temperature, of which every one hastened to 
take advantage. 

In the midst of the crowd was.a young man, about 
eighteen years old, who had the unmistakeable appear- 
ance of a British naval officer, though he was not in 
uniform, 

He was tall and handsome, though a little pale, as 
if he had been suffering from recent illness. There 
was a distinguished air about him, which stamped 
him at the first glance as a gentleman. 

Completely isolated in the crowd, he neither bowed 
nor addressed.a word to any one. He appeared to be 
dreadfully bored, as if he was a man without an 
object in life. His indifference forall around him 
was absolute. If a poorly dressed :person came near 
him he drew back and regarded him with an expres- 
sion of sovereign contempt. ; 

In vain eyes of every colour, belonging to young 
and lovely ladies, sparkling like the stars, sought his 
countenance—he took no notice of feminine coquetry. 

After a time he quitted the promenade and directed 
his footsteps to the interior of the town, entering 


“small and tortuous streets, until he stopped before a 


building enveloped in darkness. Not a sound escaped 
from it, but directly he knocked with his knuckles 
upon the panels of the door it was opened by a porter, 
who bowed with the utmost respect and ushered him 
into a room on the first floor. 

This was a brilliantly lighted apartment, the win- 
dows of which were secured by heavy shutters, not 
allowing a ray of light to escape.into the street. 

A small number of men were grouped round a 
table, where gambling was goingon. A roulette was 
superintended by two attendants, and it was evi- 
dent that the house into which the young English- 
men had penetrated to kill time for an hour or so 
was a gaming-den unknown to the police. 

The players were as a rule rough and hardy fel- 
lows, principally sea captains and subordinate officers 
in the army. They did not play very high, but 
their tightened lips and bloodshot eyes showed that 
their whole suuls were in the game of chance. 

“ Gentlemen,” exclaimed the croupier, “ it is now 
nine o’clock, and by the rule of this establishment 
after that hour nothing less than gold can be 





staked.” 





They speak also wf ihis son, the Honourable Arthur 


Some of the unsuccessful players fell back, theiy 
resources not enabling them to continue playing. 

The Englishman however approached the table ang 
put down two gold pieces, The roulette ball circy. 
lated in the box and the stranger won, 

There was one number on the board which ep. 
titled him who got it to twelve times the amount of 
his stake. 

It was this number that the Englishman haj 
backed. Leaving his profits in the same place, |p 
added a handful of Napoleons and won again. 

Every one crowded round him and regarded hiy 
with the utmost curiosity. 

Nine-times in snecession did the ball stop at tha 
particular number, motil he had won a sum nearly 
amounting to ‘fivetbousand pounds. 

Then he scraped the notes and gold together, and 
stuffed them as well as he could into his different 
pockets. 

Such a run ofjluck had rarely been seen before in 
the gambling-house, anda murmur ran round the 
envious crowd. 

“It is scarcely safe,.sir,” exclaimed the croupicr, 
“to carry #o much money with you. May I have 
‘the pleasure toconvey it to your residence ?” 

“No,” veplied @he young man. “I am much 
obliged for your offer, but I have nothing to fear.” 

As he spoketwomew comers arrived. They were 
not players, butas'they will perform an inrportant part 
in our story wemay ‘be pardoned for describing then 


with some ‘One was a man, the other 

a giel, both of them itinerant musicians, sing- 
’ dancing in the streets and squares. 

‘Dhe man mightihave ‘been about five-and-forty, it 


‘was difficult to fix any ege upon his peculiar visage, 
which was dark and strongly marked, like that of » 
gipsy aconstomed to.all weathers. The nose was the 
most prominent feature, for it was bent like the leak 
of aibird of prey, anil his eyes gleamed like burning 


Over his badk was-slung a fiddle. 
His appearance at first provoked ridicule, but that 


| died away as the beholder saw that a fierce spirit 


lurked under the mask of the comic actor. 

The gitl who,accompanied him presented a strange 
contrast to the gipsy. 

She was barely eighteen, tall, slender, of a magni- 
ficent shape, having a fair complexion, though some- 
what bronzed by the sun; her hair was long and 
splendid. She wore a short skirt to enable her to 
dance with freedom, and her well-formed legs were 
encased in long red stockings, while her little fest 
were hidden in shoes of polished leather, surmounted 
by silver buckles. 

She wore nothing on her head, and her hair was 
ornamented simply with a rich red rose, which could 
not vie with the complexion of her cheeks, Over 
her shoulders she wore a lace shawl, which height- 
ened while it concealed her charms and added to the 
voluptuous grace of her body. 

There was a seductive fascination about the beav- 
tiful creature which made the beholders forget that 
she was @ gipsy,a wandering minstrel, dependent 
for hersubsistence upon the casual alms of a crowd. 

The young Englishman regarded her with admira- 
tion directly she entered the room. He thought her 
the most charming girl he had ever seen, but he con- 
sidered her companiowa sinister-looking scoundrel. 

Striking his hands together, the gipsy played a 
chord upon the violin, and, raising his voice, ex- 
claimed : 

‘“‘Noblemen, gentlemen, and kind patrons, my sister 
and I, who are your most humble servants, have the 
unparalleled honour to appear before you once more. 
Our stay in illes is short, engagements at 
foreign courts will compel us to leave yousoon. We 
will this evening entertain you with our new songs 
and dances. My-sister will dance and sing, while !, 
your most humble servant, will play to the best of 
my poor ability. Now, miss, commence—one, two. 
Show the company what you can do, and I will strike 
up the music.” 

He began to play upon the violin a lively and pop’ 
lar air to which the girl sang in a clear and periect 
voice. When this was ended she performed s dance 
that Cerito might have envied, so excellent was l!® 
execution. 

She was applauded to the echo, but, leaning 
against the wall as if with fatigue, she took no notice 
of the acclamations which greeted her. ; 

The gipsy took off his hat, and bowing to rightand 
left collected such money as wasgiven him. Thog!! } 
was standing near the young Englishman, who drew 
a note from his pocket and handed it her, saying: , 

“T owe something to so much grace and beauty. 

She bowed with delight at receiving such & larg? 
sum and handed it to her brother, then she sez’ 
the donor’s hand and, raising it to her lips, kissed 
gratefully, his 

The Englishman had scarcely recovered from 





surprise when he saw an ugly, roagh-looking = 
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with a rowdy expression, such as is often met with 
in billiard-rooms aud public places, try to pull the 
siyger towards him. 

Come here,” said the fellow. ‘You have given 
awan a kiss for a five-pound note. I will give you 
doubie that sum if you will kiss me.” 

‘Vue girl shook her head. 

“ You refuse ?” he said. 

« Yes,” she replied, ‘I do not sell my kisses,” 

“Tf you don’t sell them you give them.” 

“That is very likely, but what has it to do with 
you?” she exclaimed. 

« You will see,’ he answered, savagely, “for I 
mean to have for nothing what you set so high a 
price on.” ‘ 

Stretching out his arms to embrace the girl, he 
seized her round the waist. 

She called to her brother to help her—the specta- 
tors looked on as if the affair was none of theirs and 
it was no crime to kiss a dancing girl against her 
will. 

There was one however who thought differently. 

That was the young Englishman. 

“Now, my little dear,” said the stranger, holding her 
tightly, “ what will you do? What people won’t 
sell me I take.” 

“Notalways,” said the Englishman, advancing and 
seizing him rudely by the arm. 

“Eh? whatdo you say? You dare to talk to me, 
an officer in the French marine?’ cried the man, 
who was tall, stout, and apparently strong. 

“Let that girl go.” 

“ An order! You give me an order? Me, Captain 
Bondin! Are you mad, young man?” 

“If you donot obey the order I shall make you,” 
replied the Englishman. 

As the captain hesitated he wasted no farther time 
in talking, but struck him heavily in the face, knock- 
ing him down, and when he rose with confused ideas 
of things in general he took him in his arms asif he 
bad been a baby, and carrying him to the door threw 
him unconcernedly on the landing. 

During the colloquy the gipsy and the singer had 
made their escape and were nowhere to be seen. 

A shout of approval greeted the exploit of the 
Englishman, who ordered a dozen of wine for ‘the 
company, determined to wait a little while to see if 
the redoubtable captain would return, 

This worthy, however, did not again enter the 
room, and as nothing was to be seen of him on the 
staircase it was presumed that he had slunk off, as 
defeated bullies usually do. 

Addressing the croupier, the young man said: 

“T always like to afford a gentleman satisfaction, 
and if this Captain Bondin should wish to know who 
Iam you can tell him that he may ask on the parade 
for the Honourable Arthur Everton.” 

“The only son of Lord Kimbolton,” exclaimed 
an English mate, who happened to be in the room. 

“Lord Kimbolton is my father,” replied Arthur 
— lighting a cigar preparatory to leaving the 

oon, 


The company regarded him with respect, mingled 
with curiosity, but the French captain did not deem 
itadvisable to return. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them es we “i Hamlet. 
irl walked into a 


Tue gipsy and the dancing 


large street, which was fringed with trees on either | 


side in the manner of Continental boulevards. Under 
one of these the girl sat down, and resting her head on 
her hand seemed plunged in deep thought. 

“What is the matter with you, Carmen?” -ex- 
claimed the gipsy, whose name was Izard ; “our even- 
ing’s work is only just beginning.” 

“Tam thinking,” replied Carmen. 

“Ot what?” 

“Cannot you guess? My thoughts are occupied 
with the gallant young Secedane wae 80 Searely 
defended me while you stood by like a coward. Ah! 
I shall never forget that I am English. England 
- my country, and I shall be glad when I get back 

ain, 

“When the police kindly forget one or two little 
mistakes of mine,” replied Izard, with a diabolical 
grin, “I shall be as pleased as you to return, but, as 
to the young Englishmau—bah! I wish he had not 
sitecteved. The French captain would have paid 

andsomely for a kiss, and after all what is a kiss?” 
Indiscriminate kissing makes all the difference 
ney vice and virtue. What I am afraid of,” 
ded Carmen, flushing visibly, “is that the cowardly 
—a will lie in wait for my defender and try to 

a revenge by assaulting him in the dark.” 
~ ot he, ” said Izard. “ The fellow is a coward. I 
= seen him often before. Every one in Marseilles 

ws the captain. Get up and come along ; we must 
make some more money to-night.” 


| sion; that is all I know of him. 








“You can go, I shall stay here,” veplied Sarer. | 





“Tn the street?” 

“Yes. I have two objects. I want to see this 
young Englishman come from the gambling-house 
safe and sound, and after that I intend to follow him 
home and find out who and what he is.” 

“T don’t see what it has to do with you. Let him 
alone. People should mind their own business, Take 
my advice. Am I not your brother?” 

** You have told me so,andasI know absolutely 
nothing about my parentage I suppose I must believe 
you,’’ replied Carmen. ‘“ What have you tocomplain 
of? I wander about with you from place to place 
like a vagabond. I dance, I sing, you take the 
money people give me, In return for which you 
find me a poor lodging and something to eat and 
drink, with now and then some new finery to make 
me attract. What would you dowithoutme? The 
day after we separated you would have to beg or 
steal to get aliving. You know what I am worth 
to you, Izard, so say no more about my duty and 
what | ought to do. I am a woman, which is as 
much as to say I must have my own way.” 

Without doubt Izard found this speech conclusive, 
for he hung down his head and made no reply. 

Carmen continued : 

“In future you must obey mo,” 

“Say no more,” exclaimed Izard. “I will gratify 
your caprice. You will not be guided by my ex- 
perience, and there is an end of it. Do you want to 
know where this young Euglishman lives?” 

“T do." 

“ Very well, we must follow him; but what will 
Quirino say?” 

He regarded her earnestly as he mentioned this 
name, and saw that she shuddered uneasily, 

“ He will say nothing because he will know no- 
thing unless you enlighten him,” replied Carmen. 

“ That Iam not likely to do,” said Izard. “For I 
am afraid of Quirind, who is artful as a serpent and 
os jealous as a tiger. You are engaged to him, you 

ow.” 

“But Iam not his wife, and never will be; my 
ideas have undergone a great change lately.” 

“Tf Quirino knew that you took an interest in 
this Englishman I would wot give a franco for his 
life.” 

Carmen’s eyes‘flashed. 

“This man Quirino, who inspires you with fear 
and me with disgust, must bestamped out, discarded, 
forgotten. I dream of’wealthand grandeur. I waat 
to possess:an immense fortune, and ally myself tc an 
illustrious house.” 

Izard ‘laughed, 

“Ts seoms to ‘me, my little sister, that your ambi- 
tion has large wings,” he exclaimed. “ Wealth and 
gates! It sounds well, but we are ouly dreamers. 

6 shall never be anything but the poor creatures 
we are now.” 

“Who knows?” replied Carmen, abstractedly. 


‘You have no soul; I havean exalted spirit, Iam 


young, and my glass tells me I am beautiful, Does 
it speak falsely to me, Izard?” 

“No. You are lovely.as.an angel; and you lave 
the t of a fiend at times.” 

“Thank you,;-better that than be a worm to be 
trampled on.” 

“What is the result of your argument ?” he 


| asked, 


“Simply that I will never marry ‘your friend 
Quirino,” she answered, ronan or 

“My friend! He is not much of that. The house 
we live in is his and his mother’s, He is an honest 
boatman, fisherman, or what not. They say he qme 
from Rome because he -had killed a man in a pas- 
Take care, my 
sister ; Quirino is not a man to be trifled witu. He 
will revenge himself.” 

“On me? On a woman whom he pretends to 
love ?” replied Carmen, contemptuously. “I am not 
afraid ; men who make war upon women are miser- 
able cowards.” 

Izard groaned deeply at his sister’s obstinacy, 
but he did not deem it advisable to answer her. 

Just at this moment the French captain, who in 
reality was a bravo and swindler, assuming a rank 
which did not belong to him, passed by without 
seeing the musicians, and posted himself under a tree 
a short way off. 

Lowering her voice, Carmen said : 

“There he is, Look, Izard. It isan ambush, He 
intends to fall upon the Euglishman, and perhaps kill 

$ ” 


im. 

‘Not unlikely,” replied Izard, under his breath. 
“ We must watch, and prevent this crime.” 

Izard grasped firmly a short but stout cudgel which 
he carried in his belt. 
2 A fow minutes elapsed, and footsteps were again 

eard, 

This time the Englishman came along, gaily hum- 
ming an opera air, and unsuspicious of danger, 
* Follow him,” whispered Carmen. 











The thick foliage of the trees created a dense 
shade, through which the light of the moon could not 
penetrate. 

Izard could not distinguish the form of Arthur 
Everton, but he could hear his voice, which drowned 
the heavy breathing of the captain. 

“ Bother the woman !” muttered Izard as he crept 
stealthily along. ‘ Who knows that Quirino will not 
say it-is my fault? I would give something if Car- 
men had never seen this Englishman,” 

His monologue was brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion by his sister, who seized his arm tightly, ery- 
ing: 

Look! Make haste, or you will be too late! The 
captain knows he has won a large sum of money and 
means to rob him.” 

As she spoke the Frenchman emerged from his 
place of concealment. 

He raised his heavy arm; in his hand was a 
bludgeon which would have felled an ox. 

Carmen uttered a piercing shriek, which caused 
the captain’s arm to tremble, and though the blow 
descended on Arthur Everton’s head it was much 
less severe than it otherwise would have been. 

Alarmed at the cry, he turned to run away, just 
. his victim fell senseless and bleeding at his 

ect, 

But it was too late. 

Izard sprang upon him, and dealt him a blow which 
broke his skull. 

The Frenchman fell heavily almost by tho side of 
the young Englishman. 

Carmen acrived at this moment, 

“ Well?” said she, 

“Tt is all over,” replied Izard, “I have done fot 
the Frenchman, but I don’t thiuk the Englishman is 
much hurt, though he is stunned.” 

They both fell on their knees by the side of Arthur 
Everton, but with very different intentions. 

Carmen put her hand on his heart to see if it still 
pulsed, while her brother, obeying his instinct, began 
to rifle his pockets, which as we know were stuffed 
to repletion with gold and notes. 

They both uttered an exclamation of joy. 

Carmen felt-a slight pulsation, bat perfectly dis- 
tinct and regular. 

** He lives,” sho'said. 

“ My fortune ‘is made!” cried Izard, hastily trans- 
ferring the money to his own person with a rapidity 
that could only be the result of practice. 

Near Arthur Everton’s heart Carmen encountered 
a small pocket-book, which she instantly took pos- 
session of, thrusting it into the Losom of her dress, 

“ fzard,” she replied, rising to her feet, “ take the 
yoting man in your arms and carry him to the nearest 
house.” 

“They will say that we are the assassins,” replied 
her brother. 

“No matter. He must not lie here to die.” 

“ Mark—people are coming!” cried Izard. “We 
must escape.” 

In fact the noise of people coming up the street 

was distinctly audible. 

“Get us waitand speak to them,” said Curmen. 

“Wait here? Are youmad? We shall be taken 
to prison; and what mercy will be shown to the 
poor gipsy? They will say I tried to kill both men, 
and | shall be——”’ 

“ Ooward!’’ said Carmen, angrily. “ You know we 
are innocent.” 

“What of that?” repliod Izard. ‘“Qome away, I 
say. It is impossible to prove it; the Englishman 
himself could give no evidence in our favour.” 

He'seized his sister by the arm, and, exerting all 
his strength, dragged her away into the darkness. 

They were just in time, for, attracted by the scream 
‘that Carmen had given utterance to, some policemen 
made thvir appearance. 

At the same momenta carriage stopped at the scene 
of the struggle, when, by the aid of lanterns, the police 
examined tue bodies. 

A lady’s voice exclaimed through the open win- 
dow: 

“Stop at once! There has been some outrage 
here! Go and find out for me what it is.” 

A footman descended from the box of the carriage 
and approached the spot. 

Preseutly he returned and informed his mistress 
that two men were lying dead or apparently so on 
the pavement; one was an Englishman, who seemed 
to have been attacked by the other, The Euglish- 
man was young, handsome, and weil dressed. 

“ With care, miss, [ think he will recover. The 
police are about to send for stretchers to take the 
bodies away.” 

“T cannot allow that; my father would never par- 
don me if I did not extend help to a countryman in 
distress, Give the police my name and address, and 
place tho Englishman in the carriage,” said the young 
lady. “He shall be attended to by our own doctor, 
and that quickly.” 
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The police made no object'on to a proposal which 
in reality saved them trouble. 

Arthur Everton was carefully transported to the 
carriage, and extended upon the soft and perfumed 
cushions, the young lady, who was in evening dress, 
and seemed to be returning from a party, supporting 
his head upon her dress, and gazing iuto his pale, 
impassive face with an expression of compassion such 
as the softer sex exhibit for those of the opposite 
when in pain or danger. 

Jn « moment the carriage started again ata gentle 
pace. going towards the most aristocratic part of the 
town. 


(To be continwed.) 








LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
—_——_<—— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

Meanwui.x how was it going with Perdita ? 

Not well, but still not so ill as Mr. Cheeny had 
calculated and hoped. 

When Grizzle, the idiot dwarf, sprang after her 
she fled at first in horrorand affright. But she only 
ran a few steps. She had not lost her presence of 
mind, and she instantly discovered that he was not 
following her. She stopped and looked back. 

Grizzle could not come any farther. He was 
chained to a stout iron ring riveted in the wall, one 
end of the chain being fastened to this, and one 
to a sort of iron girdle which he wore, which was 
furnished with a lock. The grim, gaunt, white- 
haired housekeeper carried the key to this, and she 
appeared now in a doorway to the right of the pas- 
e@ncvo. standing rigidly and with expressionless face, 
as (hough she had been carved out of the wall be- 
side her. 

Perdita stood and looked deliberately now at both 
her keepers. Both were formidable enough, no 
tloubt, but Cheeny’s frightful intimations concern- 
ing the dwarf made him seemthe more so. He was 
hideous. ‘here was something most repulsive in 
his aspect. He looked ferocious and cruel too. 

“‘ But, perhaps,” reflected Perdita, very sensibly, 
“it is only his ugliness that makes him look so 
savage.” 

Grizzle was moving backward and forward the 
length of his chain, grinning horribly and now and 
then uttering discordant sounds more like the howl 
of a wild beast than the cry of a human being. But 
Perdita noticed that as he approached the grim and 
stony-faced housekeeper he gnashed his long, tusk- 
like teeth more horribly, and made frantic leaps, as 
though he would reach and rend her if he could. He 

‘seemed to have entirely forgotten Perdita’s presence. 

The young girl approached him at a safe distance, 
but he still gave no sign of knowing she was there. 
His rage, for rage it surely was, seemed all directed 
towards Mrs. Griff, as Cheeny had named the woman 
he called his aunt. 

Suddenly Perdita uttered a cry. The chain which 
held Grizzle had snapped at one of his wild springs. 

The grim housekeeper turned at that cry, and saw 
what had happened. None too soon, for the mon- 
ster, with a hoarse, maniac howl, was upon her. 

An instant the woman quailed, a look of absolute 
terror coming into her stony face. 

To Perdita it seemed that she would be torn into 
a thousand pieces. 

But suddenly the creature stopped, as it were to 
“enjoy the terror he had inspired. 

The colourless eyes of Mrs. Griff fastened upon 
him like two points of flame. She seemed absolutely 
to hold him with that look while she said to Perdita, 
in an expressiouless voice that well matched her 


'” 


“Go into the room behind you, miss, and bring 
me the whip you will find there hanging upon the 
wall. We shall both be killed in one minute more 
if you are not quick about it.” 

The young girl had darted towards the doorway 
opening into the desolate courtyard, not so much to 
escape as to summon help. But the carriage in 
which she had come with Cheeny had vanished, and, 
with a quick, doubtful glance at Grizzle, she sprang 
towards the room of which Mrs. Griff spoke. A 
stranze sort of instrument, like a whip with many 
lashes, hung upon the wall, each lash knotted for 
some distance from the end. It had along handle 
of woven leather. 

Perdita took it down, and passed it, shrinkingly, 
and with a white face, to the woman. 

Mrs. Griff’s stony lips actually relaxed into the 
semblance of a smiie as she received it and slowly 
raised it over her head. 

_ As for the idiot, at the first sight of the whip ab- 
ject terror had taken the place of the ferocity and 
rage which had made him so terrible before. He 
probably knew those ernel lashes and what they 


boded. At the housekeeper’s command he retreated | 


towards the doorway. 
“Come and clasp the chain while I hold the whip 
over him,’’ she called to Perdita. 





But the young girl began to suspect that she had 
missed a chance to escape from her prison which 
would not occur agaiu soon. She repented now that 
she had not taken ee of it. 

“ Mrs. Griff wants to make the ereature hate me, 
as he does her, she thought, suspiciously. ‘* She may 
manage him alene, as I daresay she has before 
now.’ 

Accordingly, instead of going to the honse- 
keeper’s assistance, she retreated towards the apart- 
ment which Cheeny had told her was to be hers, and, 
having ascertained that she could close the door 
quickly, she stood, with it partly open, watching 
what would happen. 

** Are you coming ?”’ the housekeeper called. 

“T am not,’ Perdita answered, calmly. “Yca 
have always managed him before; you can manige 
him now.’ 

Mrs. Griff said no more, but, taking a key tist 
hung at her belt, she unlocked the padlock which 
held one end of the chain and removed that portiou, 
then, without laying down her formidable whij), 
passed the chain which held Grizzle over the staple 
and replaced and relocked the padlock. 

That done, and the monster secured for the pre- 
sent, Mrs. Griff, without looking towards Perdita, 
disappeared within the room in which the many- 
lashed whip had hung. Presently she appeared 
again with another chain, with which she proceeded 
to make Grizzle still more secure, passing it first 
through a stout ring in his iron girdle, and through 
another fastened in the wall. 

The idiot was now so securely fastened that he 
could not break away, it seemed, and Mrs. Griff 
proceeded to take her revenge for the fright he had 
given her. 

The idiot knew as well as she what was coming. 
He did not try to break his chain now ; the sight of 
Mrs. Griff’s whip was enough. He cowered and 
whined like a cur who knows the drubbing he is 
about to get. 

Perdita was watching t..m her doorway, and saw 
Mra. Griff elevate her instru.nent of torture slowly. 
The next moment it descendod, and the howl of 
agony that broke from the poor idiot made her very 
blood curdle with horror. 

Again it rose, that terrible whip, but before it 
could descend a second time Pi rdita had forgotten 
everything but the humanity w.thin her, and darted 
forward. 

She caught the woman's arm frantically. She 
tore her whip from her, wita a sudden strength of 
which she had not deemed herself capable, and flung 
it beyond the idiot into the court-yard. 

Mrs. Griff’s amazement was something worth see- 
ing. That passionless face turned a sort of green 
hue, and the short gray hair seemed to bristleas she 
bent her white eyes on Perdita. 

Perdita was looking at the idiot, whom that one 
blow from Mrs. Griff's scorpion lash had seemingly 
covered with blood—every lash had left a cut 
behind. 

“IT should think he'd want to murder you,” she 
wr with a curling, angry lip. ** What are you made 
of ?” 

Mrs. Griff’s expression grew partially sullen. 

“It’s the only way to manage him at all,” she 
said, glumly. ‘Why did you throw my whip out 
there? Don’t you know there’s no way of getting 
to it but by this door, or else climbing over a high 
wall, and there isn’t any ladder?” 

‘Tm glad of it. I hope Grizzle will get your 
horrible whip and break it into inch pieces,” said 
Perdita, spiritedly ; “‘ I wouldn’t use a mad dog that 
w 


ay. 

* Wait till he gets after you in one of his rages, 
and you'll wish for just such a whip as that. ltis 
the only way to control him.” 

“Isit? I never saw a creature yet that kind- 
ped wouldn't manage better than such brutality as 

a , 

*“* Indeed !” sneered Mrs. Griff, insolently. ‘I’ve 
a mind to let him loose for the sake of seeing you 
try iton. How do you think he served me once? 
I was here, with nobody but him, and he was loose. 
He’d been so easily managed for a good while that I 
thought there wasn’t any danger, and I was going 
about without my whip. I'd just come in from out 
doors and was making for the room yonder when he 
burst out of that closet there, that very whip in 
his hand, and bellowing like mad. I was right at 
the threshold of my own room, or I never could have 
gotin. But I did, and had just slammed the door 
and slipped the bolt when he came raging against 
it. Ithought the door would go from its frame, 
strong as it is, and it did come near it. He’s as strong 
asanox. Well, he kept me there till we were well 
nigh starved to death, both of us, for you see I had 
the key of the store-room in my pocket, and he 
couldn't get anything to eat. Hunger made me bold 
and him careless—I watched till sleep got the bet- 
ter of him and crept out and got my whip again. I 
was in there two days and a night, and my hair was 
as dark as yours when I went in. You see what it is 
now. Oh! he knows how I hate him. He thinks he 





———» 


will kill me some day, and I believe he will. But I’) 
have my pay out of him first. You'd best not meddlg 
with us again, miss.” 

Perdita’s face showed her disgust and anger. 

“Why do you torture him so? Why don't yo 
shut him up if he’s dangerous? You should not 
aggravate him so.” 

“Tt’s no use to shut him up. He always gets 
out some way. Besides, Nathan wants his help 
now.” 

“ Nathan ?”’ questioned Perdita. 

Nathan Cheeny,” said the housekeeper, grimly; 
Fv let Grizzle get hold of you once, miss, that's 


; Perdita shuddered and grew pale. Her wicked 
persecutor’s own threats concerning this monster 
recurred to her. : 

Mrs. Griff grinned again. She felt spiteful and 
liked to see the young girl’s face troubled. 

Poor Grizzle did not look so very formidable, 
however, just now, in spite of bis ghastly appear. 
ance. Crouched on the floor in the most submis. 
sive attitude, he was watching Mrs. Griff and 
Perdita with the dull, suffering look of a beaten 
animal. 

Perdita’s courage rallied as she met that look, 
She fancied that there was a ray of something like 
grateful feeling in it. 

“If the woman hadas much humanity as he has 
I should not be long in getting away from hore,” 
she thought. 

She turned towards Mrs. Griff. 

“ Are you really his aunt—Cheeny’s I mean?” 

* Of course. Didn't he say so?” 

“Yes, he called you that, but I thought you 
seemed afraid of him.” 

The woman gave her a chilly, furtive look. 

“Why did you think that? Why should I be 
afraid of him ?” 

“ You acted as if you were. Does he pay youany- 
thing for keeping me here ?” 

* Not money.” 

“What then ?” and Perdita’s dark, bright eyes 
met Mrs. Griff’s daringly. 

The housekeeper compressed her thin lips as 
though she had no idea of telling, and then sud- 
denly relaxed them. She was a woman in spite of 
her stony looks, and could not help expressing 
her elation at what she considered her good pro- 
spects. 

“ He has promised that I shall be housekeeper 
for him and you when—when you are married.” 

Perdita’s bright eyes gleamed. She spoke ina 
sharp, ringing voice : 

“ He will never make me marry him, Mrs. Grif, if 
he keep me here a thousand years; andif such s 
thing could be as my marrying him [ would poison 
you before I would permit you to be housekeeper 
for me. So, if that is to be your reward for keep- 
ing me a prisoner here, you may as well let me go.” 

Mrs. Griff looked a little startled, and her light 
eyes flamed with momentary anger. Then she 
suddenly subsided into her usual stoniness of 


aspect. 

“ What time will you have dinner, miss?” sho 
asked, grimly. ; 

* Any time you like,” answered Perdita, indif- 
ferently. 

“*T’ll go and see about it,” the woman said, and 
vanished down one of the dark stone passages 
branching from the hall. 

Perdita stood looking after hera moment. Then 
she looked towards the room that was called hers— 
that chill, mouldy apartment which seemed only fit 
for bats and owls—and shook her head slightly. 
Lastly, she glanced at Grizzle, who, still crouched 
by the doorway, was watching her. 

“Tl try it,” she said. “He looks harmless 
enough.” 

She advanced a few steps. ; 

The creature’s eyes followed her, but he did not 
move. 

‘“*T am sure he looks harmless,”’ Perdita repeated, 
still advancing. 

Grizzle was not precisely in the doorway, but 
crouched so near it that it was impossible to pass 
without almost touching him. 

“He certainly does look harmless,” said the 
young girl to herself for the third time, and took 
one more step. Another would bring her withia 
reach of the horrible monster’s hand. She heal 
tated, looking at him intently. 

His expression had not changed. : 

His eyes still wore the same mild, almost patient 
look, but as she took that last step that brought 
her so near him tho creature’s long arms suddenly 
darted forth like the claws of a crab, his immens? 
hands closed on the two portions of Perdita’s long 
travelling cloak, which she still wore, and he sto 
upright and huge, his chains clanking, his repulsive 
face and fiery eyes so close that she felt his hot 
breath. 

Perdita made one frantic and vain attempt to re 
lease herself. Then her senses seemed deserting = 
as those horrible arms closed about her. She coul 
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not even scream. She was as it were paralyzed with 
terror and disgust. 


CHAPTER XXXII. niin 
on CHANDOS was waiting outside in the I 
tor Heath when he left his wife after that terrible 
interview detailed in a former chapter. He had 
uessed What was coming partially when Sybil sent 
guct'or husband, and he had got rid of Devigne as 
soon as possible. Then, meeting Louise, he 
heard from her of Adéle’s arrival. 
From that moment he guessed too truly how 
Heath’s interview with his deceived wife would ter- 


ae eel himself bitterly now for the part he 
had taken in persuading Volney to postpone reveal- 
ing the truth. , 

“Jf he had gone to her and told her himself de- 
jiberately,” he said to himself, “if he had prepared 
her mind for what was coming, Ido believe it would 
have been all settled pleasantly, bad as he’s used her. 
But I don't like the look of that other maid bein j 
here. She has come to make mischief, and she will. 

He looked anxiously at Volney’s face as he came 
out from his wife's apartments, and though he had 
expected something like it, he was shocked beyond 
measure at the stony change that had come there, 
the look that told of something worse even than 
despair—the death of Hope. : 

Volney did not see him, but was passing on with 
a laboured, dragging step, like one touched with 

lysis. ; 

Then Chandos came forward, his own cheeks white, 
and laid his arm affectionately about his shoulders, 

Neither spoke till they reached Volney’s own room. 

Heath moved mechanically, dropping like an old 
man into the chair Chandos had placed for him. 

The baron brought a bottle of wine, poured out a 
brimming goblet, and held it to him. : 

Volney shook his head, pointing to his throat, 
while a sort of convulsion crossed his face. 

“T couldn’t swallow it,” he said. ‘ 

“Nonsense; yes, youcan. Try. You must,” in- 
sisted the baron. poole ; } 

Volney took the goblet in his hand, put it to his 
lips, and set it down. 

“No,” he said. 

Baron Chandos looked at him in a puzzled way. 

“Tell me one thing,” he said—‘‘ does she know 
all ?” 

“ Everything.” 

Chandos bit his lip hard, looked at Heath, and 
then away again irresolutely. 

Then he said, epemyt 

“Does she think you killed him ?” 

o Yes.” 

“ You told her just how much you knew about it ?” 


“She would not believe you ?”’ 

“She said she could not believe me, I don’t 
blame her.”’ 

“ What will you do now?” 

Heath passed his hand across his forehead, and 
looked at Chandos as though he was trying to com- 
prehend him. 

“T don’t know,” he said ; “ let me alone.” 

“Tam going to talk with your wife. Will you 
ie here till I come back ?” 

“Tea.” 

Chandos cast an anxious look about the room, and 
then went and took from the drawer where he knew 
they were kept a pair of silver-mounted pistols. 
He hid them inside his coat, and went out of the 


room. 

“T don’t think he’d use them,”’ he muttered, “ but 
T'll feel safer with these out of the room.” 

He went and knocked at the door of Sybil’s 
apartments. 

Louise opened tohim. Adéle had already gone, 
Louise had been crying, her eyes were red, her lips 
quivering, 

“ How is your mistress ?” the baron asked. 

“She says she’s going away in the morning. 
We are packing now.” 

The baron looked surprised. He had expected to 
finé Sybil in hysterics or something of the sort. 
On the contrary, she had already decided upon her 
course and was moving forward in it like a woman 
of mature years and cold heart, 

, can I see your mistress a moment?” he asked. 

I will see.” 
_ Louise crossed the boudoir, and entered the dress- 
ing-room beyond. 

The baron stood waiting by the door of the 
boudoir. 

h In @ moment Sybil herself came in, still wearing 

er white silk dinner dress. She was not calm, her 
eyes were feverishly bright, her checks hectic, but 
she was quite self-posssessed. The baron guessed 
that she had not shed a tear. But she looked so 
se. so fragile and child-like, notwithstanding her 


ieenly bearing and proud air, that his heart warmed 
With pity for =. . , ee 


“I have to apologize for intruding upon you here 








and at this hour,” he said as she motioned him to a 
seat. ‘“ ButIcome on an errand of mercy, I am 
sure.” 

Sybil’s dark eyes dilated. , 

“Tf you have come to speak to me of him, pardon 
me, I cannot hear you.” i 

“ Not if I can put a new light on the revelation 
that has just been made?” 

“How can you know anything about it? Doyou 
know—know who killed my father ?”’ 

She made great effort to speak calmly, but the 
colour flickered feverishly in her cheek, and her 
slight fingers were wrung tightly together. — 

**T know that your husband did not do it,” he 
said, with a glance of compassion, 

Sybil shook her small head. 

“No, no. Nobody knows that unless it is one who 
saw the deed done byanother. I would accept no 
other testimony than that. Idare not. Oh, papa, 
papa, if I had only known it sooner. If we could 
only be back at Graystone together.” 

She had marvellous self-control. Only the work- 
ing hands, the flutter of colour in her usually pale 
cheek told how agitated she was. 5 

om m Chandos reflected a moment. Then he said, 
softly : 

” Do you not love your hus*and, dear Lady Sybil ?”” 

Sybil pressed both her hands upon her ting 
chest su — He could hear her breathe. Her fea- 
tures twitched, her lips moved, but uttered no sound. 

The baron was frightened. d 

‘* Dear Lady Sybil !” he cried ; “‘ I beg of you-—” 

Sybil rose suddenly and walked across the room 
and back with a quick step. 

Then she stopped again, resting her hand upon the 
back of a chair. : 

“‘ Baron Chandos,” she said, in a low, passionate 
voice, ‘* you come from him, therefore I will answer 

ou this once. If I loved the man you call my hus- 

and a million times over, I would tear his image out 
of my heart now, though it took my life with it. I 
wish never to see him again. As to forgiving him, 
I never can—I never will!’ 

“ Not even if he be proved utterly innocent of your 
father’s death ?” 

“It will take more than common testimony to his 
innocence to convince me after his long deceit to me.” 

“Still you will give him the chance? You will 
—_ him the rest if he prove himself innocent of 

t Ld 


“Let him do it if he can,” she said, passionately. 
“How can you talk to me of forgiving anything 
while I believe that he did that? Ican see it all 
—how he cheated papa all the time he was deceiv- 
ing me. He is so clever with his pen, I daresay 
he wrote papa just as false letters in my name as 
he wrote me in papa’s; then when papa found it all 
out they met and quarrelled. He told me that him- 
self; and when he went away from Leuseleigh he 
had deep wounds in his shoulder which he accounted 
to me for in a very lame manner. I can understand 
how he got them now. He and papa met and 
fought. I don’t think he meant to kill him, but I 
believe he did kill him, and I will never, never for- 
give him that or—the other!’’ 

Baron Chandos did not interrupt her; he waited 
till she stopped speaking before he said : 

“T can tell you how he got the hurt in his shoul- 
der if you do not yet know, Your father brought 
a blood-hound with him toLeuseleigh, lt was with 
the dog your husband fought. He utterly refused 
to raise his hand against your father. He fought 
for his life with a blood-hound.” 

Sybil’s eyes darkened a moment, then her lips 

arted in an unnatural smile. 

“ He told you that? It was very ingenious, but not 
half so much so as the letters he wrote me in poor 
papa’s name.” 

Chandos turned to go. 

“You do not wish to believe him innocent,” he 
said, almost angrily. 

Sybil compressed her delicate lips. 

“If I did wish it, all the more I would resist my 
own inclination, How dare I believe in anything 
but his guilt in the face of reason? You have no- 
thing but his word; I know better than you how 
well he fabricates.” 

Chandos looked at her sadly. 

He could not blame her, He felt that he had no 
right to blame her atall ; he felt that she was really 
justified in feeling as she did—in doubting utterly 
any assertion of a man who had deceived her as 
Heath had. 

He told her so, but he added: 

“I do not blame you, because you have been 
wronged ; and in the heat of your indignation and 
under the weight of this other grief you cannot 
judge your husband in an umprejudiced manner, as 
{think Ican. I knew him the first seven years of 
his life. I know what his nature is, however it may 
have become warped since then. I came here, be- 
lieving him guilty of murder; watching him 1 read 
guilt in his face, the pallor and uneasy looks of a 
disturbed conscience, but not such guilt as I came 





to find. I would stake my life on his innocence of 
crime, unless it be a crime to love you, to worship 
you with deathless adoration.” 

Sybil closed her eyes while he was speaking. 

Baron Chandos even fancied that a tear forced 
its way through those tightly closedlids. The eyes 
which looked at him next, however, were bright and 
tearless. But there was fever enough on her cheek 
to have dried many tears quickly. 

“*T am going away, Baron Chandos,” she said. “I 
mean to go away from here in the morning. Don’t 
tell ”’—she stopped, putting her hand to her throat 
as though the words choked her—‘‘ Mr. Heath. I 
don’t want to see him again.” 

Baron Chandos looked distressed. 

“ My dear lady, whither will you go ?”’ he asked. 

** T can go back to Graystone.” 

“Not alone?” 

“Why not?” 

He reflected a moment. 

“T will arrange to accompany you.” 

**T will not have you,” she said, arrogantly. 

Chandos smiled in a rather peculiar manner, but 
he only said, growing grave again instantly : 

“T should like to‘take some message from you to 
your husband, Lady Sybil. You may be sorry some 
day if you go away without.” 

“Why may I?” she asked, quickly. 

“TI should not be surprised if you and he never: 
meet again,”’ he answered. 

‘“*T presume we never shall,” 

“If you never should you might in time to come, 
oy that you had not, while you might, forgiven. 


“I presume I shall have the chance to do 80, 
hereafter, should I ever feel any more like it than I 
do now.” 

“You will not,” spoke Chandos, sternly. “ He is, 
@ desperate, a reckless man now, since he has lost 
you. He is careless of his life. The probabilities 
are that, if he wait to meet it, he will be arrested 
within twenty-four hours for the murder. I know 
him better than to believe he will survive such, 
a misfortune, innocent as he is. The day that 
sees your husband arrested for your father’s death, 
Lady Sybil, will be his last of life.”’ 

(To be continued.) 








ROBERT RUSHTON’S DESTINY. 


——— 
CHAPTER IX, 

In spite of his injured arm Ben Haley succeeded 
in propelling the boat to the opposite shore. The 
blood was steadily though slowly flowing from his 
wound, and had already stained his shirt red for a 
considerable space. In the excitement of first re- 
ceiving it he had not felt the pain; now, however, 
its effects began to be felt, and, as might be expec- 
ted, his feeling of animosity towards our hero was 
not diminished, 

‘“* That meddlesome boy!” he muttered between his 
teeth. “‘ I wish I had had time to give him one blow 
—he wouldn’t have wanted another. I hope the 
wound isn’t serious—if it is 1 may have paid dear 
for the gold.” 

Still, the thought of the gold in his pocket af- 
forded some satisfaction. He had been penniless ; 
now he was the possessor of—as nearly as he could 
estimate, for he had not had time to count—one 
hundred pounds in gold. ‘That was more than he had 
ever possessed before at one time, and would enable 
him to live at ease for a while. 

On reaching the shore he was about to leave the 
boat to its fate when he perceived a boy etanding at 
a little distance with a hatchet in his hand. ‘his 
gave him an idea. 

** Come here, boy,”’ he said. 

The boy came forward, and examined the stranger 
with curiosity. 

“ Is that your hatchet ?” asked Haley. 

“No, sir. It belongs to my father.” 

“Would you mind selling it to me if I will give 
you money enough to buy a new one?” 

“This is an old hatchet.” 

“ It will suit me just as well, and I haven’t time 
to buy another. Would your father sell it ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, What will a new one cost you ?” 

The boy named the price. 

“* Here is the money, anda shilling more to pay 
you for your trouble.” 

The boy pocketed the money with satisfaction, 
for ho seldom had any in his possession. He already 
had a shilling saved up towards effecting a purchase 
which he had long held in contemplation, and the 
stranger’s gratuity would just make up the sum 
necessary to secure it. He was in a hurry to accom- 
plish this end, and, accordingly, no sooner had he 
received the money than he started at once for the 
village shop. His departure was satisfactory to 
Ben Haley, who now had nothing to prevent his 
carrying out his plans. 

“ I wanted to be revenged on the boy, and now I 
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know how," he said. “I'll make some trouble for 
him with this hatchet.” , 

He drew the boat up and fastened it: 

Then he deliberately prooseded to cutaway atthe 
bottem with his newly acquired hatehet. 

He had a strong arm, and his blows were rendered 
more effective by triumphant malice. The boat he 
supposed belonged to Robert, and he was deter- 
mined to spoil it- 

He hacked away with such energy that soon there 
was a large hole in the bottom of the boat. 7 

Not content with insheting this .d e, he cut it 
in various other places, until it presented an appear- 
ance very different from the neaf,. staunch boat of 
which Will Paine had been so proud, s 

At length Ben stopped and contemplated the rain 
he had wrought with malicious satisfaction. 

“That's the first instalment of my revenge,” he 
said. ‘I should like to look at my young ferryman’s 
face when he sees his boat again. It'll cost him 
more than he'll ever get from my miserly uncle; to 
repair it. It serves him right for meddling with 
mattera that don’t concern him, And now | must 
be getting away, for my affectionate uncle will soon 
be raising a hue and cry after me if I’m not very 
much mistaken.” ; 

He would have liked to have gone at once to obtain 
medical assistance for his wound, but to go to the 
village doctor would be dangerous. He must. wait 
till he had got out of the town limits, and the far- 
ther away the better. 

He knew when the train would start, and made 
his way across the fields to the station, arriving just 
in time to catch it. 

First, however, he bound a, handkerchief round 
his shoulder to arrest the flow of blood. 

When he reached the station, and was purchas- 
ing his t:. <et, the station-master noticed the. blood 
upon his shirt, 

** Are you hurt, sir?” he asked. 

“ Yes, a little,” said Ben. 

“How did it happen ?” inquired the other. 

* Twas out shooting,” said Ben, carelessly, “ with 
a friend who wasn’t much used to fire-arms. In 
swinging his gun round it accidentally went off, and 
I got shot through the shoulder.’’ 

“That’s bad,” said the station-master, in a tone of 
sympathy. “You'd better go to the doctor's, and 
have it attended to.” 

“I would,” suid Bon, “but I am called away by 
business of the greatest importance. I can get 
along for a few hours, and then I’ll have a doctor 
to look at it. How soon will the train be here ?” 

“It’s coming now.” 

“ You see I couldn’t wait long enough for the doo- 
tor,’ added Ben, anxious to account satisfactorily 
for his inattention to the medical assistance of which 
he stood in need. 

When he was fairly in the carriage and the train 
had started he felt considerably relieved. He was 
speeding fast away from the man he had robbed, 
and in a few days he might be at sea, able to snap 
his fingers at his miserly uncle and the boy whom he 
determined some day to meet and settle scores with. 

From one enemy of Robert the transition is brief 
and natural toanother. At this very moment Hal- 
bert Davis was sauntering idly and discontentedly 
through the streets of the village. He was theson 
of a rich man, or of one whom most persons, his 
own family included, supposed to be rich; but this 
consciousness, though it made him proud, by no 
means made him happy. He had that morning at 
the breakfast-table asked his father to give hima 
boat like Will Paine’s, but Mr. Davis had answered 
by a decided refusal. 

**You don’t need any boat,’’ he said, shortly. 

“It wouldn't cost very much,” pleaded Halbert. 

“How much do you suppose ?” 

P A Paine told me his father paid ten pounds 
or his.” 

“Why don’t you borrow it sometimes? That 
would do as well as. if you had one of your own.” 

“I can’t borrow it. Will started a day or two 
since for boarding-school.”’ 

“ Better still I will hire it for you while he is 
away. 

“I thought of it myself, but just before he went 
away Will lent it to the factory boy,” said Halbert, 
sneering as he uttered the last two words. 

* Do you mean young Rushton ?” 

“Ten.” 

“ That’s only a boy’s arrangement. I will see 
Mr. Paine, and propose to pay him for the use of the 
boat, and I presume he will be willing to accede to 
my terms.” 

P . When will you see him?” asked Halbert, hope- 
ully. 

“{ will try to see him in the course of the day.”’ 

It turned out, however, that there was no need of 
cailing on Mr. Paine, for five minutes later, having 
some business with Mr, Davis, he rang the bell and 
was ushered into the breakfast-room. 

* Excuse my early call,’’ he said, “‘ but I wished 


When that was over Mr. Davis introduced 
the subject of the boat, and made the offer referred 


to. 

- Som sorry to refuse,” said Mr. o?- “but my 
son, before going away, passed his promise t 
Robert Rushton that he should have it during his, 
ab 8 en 0e,”” 

With a disagreeable smile Mrs. Davis, who was 
present at the interview, inquired : ys 
“Do you hold yourself bound by such.a promise? 

** Certainly,” said the lawyer, gravely. “ Robert 
is my son’s valued friend, and I respect —_— 
friendship, I remember very well my own, boy- 
peat and I hed some strong friendships at. that 

me.” 

“T don’t see what your son can find to like in 

Robert Rushton,” said Mrs. Davis, with something 
of Halbert’s manner. ‘I think bim.a, very disagree- 
able and impertinent boy.” ‘ 
Mr. Paine did not Mrs. Davis, and was 
not likely to be influenced by her prejudices. With, 
out inquiry, therefore, into. the causes of her unfa- 
v opinion he, said: sc 

“T have formed quite a different opinion 
f Robert. Iam persuaded that you do him injus- 

ce.” 

‘He attacked Halbert ferociously, the other day,” 
said Mr. Davis, determined to impart; the informa- 
tion whether asked ornot, “ He has an ungovern- 


able temper. 

Mr. Paine glanced shrewdly. at. Halbert, of whose 
arrogant and quarrelsome disposition he had heard 
from his own son, and replied ; : 

“T make it a point not to interfere in boys’ quar- 


rels, William speaks very highly of Robert, and it 
affords him great satisfaction, I know, to leave the 
boat in his charge.” 4 : 

Mr. Davis saw that there was no use in pursuing 
the subject, and it dropped. 


After the lawyer had gone Halbert made his peti- 
tion anew, but without satisfactory results. The 
fact was Mr. Davis had heard unfavourable reports 
from London the day previous respecting a stock in 
which he had au interest, and it was not a fayour- 
able moment to prefer a request involving the outlay 
of money. 

It was this refusal which made Halbert discon- 
tented and unhappy. 

The factory boy, as he sneeringly called him, 
could have a boat, while he, a gentleman’s son, was 
forced to go without one. 

Of course, he would not stoop to ask the loan of 
the boat, however much he wanted it, from a boy he 
disliked so much as Robert. He wondered whether 
Robert wus out this morning. 

So, unconsciously, his steps led him to the bank 
of the river, where he knew the boat was generally 
kept. He cast his eyes towards it, when what was 
his surprise to find the object of his desire half 
full of water, with a large hole in the bottom and 
defaced in other respects ! 


= 


CHAPTER X. 

HA.sert’s first emotion was surprise, his second 
was gratitication. His rival could no longer enjoy 
the boat which he had envied him. Not only that, 
but he would get into trouble with Mr. Paine on ac- 
count of the damage which it had received. Being 
under his care, it was his duty to keep it in good 
condition. 

**T wonder how it happened ?” thought Halbert. 
‘*Won’t the young beggar be in a precious scrape 
when it’s foundout? Most likely he won’t let Mr. 
Paine know.” 

In this thought he judged Robert by himself. 
Straightway the plan suggested itself of going to 
the lawyer himself and informing him of Robert’s 
delinquency. It would bea very agreeable way of 
taking revenge upon him. ‘The plan sopleased him 
that he at once directed his steps towards Mr. 
Paine’s office, 

On his way he overtook Hester Paine, the young 
lady on whose account he was chiefly incensed 
against Robert. 

Being as desirous as ever of standing in the young 
lady’s good graces, he hurriedly advanced to her 
side, and, litting his hat with an air of ceremonious 
politeness, he said: 

, *Good-morning, Hester.” 

Hester Paine was not particularly well pleased 
with the meeting. She had been made acquainted 
by her brother with the quarrel between Halbert 
and Robert, and the mean revenge the former had 
taken in procuring the dismissal of the latter from 
the factory. Having a partiality for Robert, this 
was not likely to recommend his enemy in her eyes. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Davis,” she said, with cool 
politeness. 

“You are very ceremonious this morning, Miss 
Hester,” said Halbert, who liked well enough to be 
called ‘‘ Mr.”’ by others but not by Hester. 

“Am I?” asked Hester, indifferently. ‘ How 


Qo” 


“That's your name, isn’t it ?” 
“T am not called so by my intimate friends.” 
** No, I suppose not,” said Hester, thus disclaim. 
ing the title. 
Halbert bit his lips. 
He was not in love—not because he was too young, 
but because he was too selfish to bein love wi 
onghods but. himself. 

ut he admired Hester, and the more she slighted 
him the more he was determined to force her to like 


him. 

He did however feel a little piqued at her be. 
haviour, that influenced his next words, 
ing Perhaps gly epee ee factory — walk. 

. beside you,” he said, with not very good judg. 

ment if he wanted to recommend himself to and 
“There are a good many factory boys,” she said, 
coldly: “I can’t tell whom you mean unless you 
explain yourself.” 

**T mean Robert Rushton.” 

“ Perhaps I might,” said Hester. 

“ He’s.a low fellow,”’ said Halbert, bitterly. 
_“No one thinks so but you,” retorted Hester, in. 


a ty 7 
“ My father was obliged to dismiss him from the 


——e 

“ I know all about that, and who was the means 
of having him sent away.”’ 

“T suppose you mean me.” 

“Yes, Halbert Davis, I mean yon; and I consider 
ita.very mean thing to do,” said Hester, her cheeks 
flushing with the indignation she felt. 

“ He attacked me like the low ruffian that he ia,” 
pleaded Halbert, in extenuation. ‘If he hadn't in- 
sulted me he wouldn’t have got into trouble.” 
“You struck him first, you know you did. My 
brother told me all about it. You were angry be- 
cause he walked home with me. I would rather go 
home alone any time than have your escort.” 
“You're very polite, Miss Hester,” said Halbert, 
angrily. “I can tell you some news about your 
favourite.” 

“If it’s anything bad I won’t believe it.” 
You'll have to believe it,” 

“ Well, what is it?” demanded Hester, who was 
not altogether unlike girls in general, and so felt 
_— to learn what it was that Halbert had to re- 
veal. 
“Your brother was foolish enough to leave his 
boat in Rushton’s care.” 

“That is no news. Will was very glad to do 
Robert a favour.” 

“He'll be sorry enough now.” 

“ Why will he ?”’ 

“Because the boat is completely ruined.” 

**T don’t believe it,” said Hester, hastily. 

“It’s true, though. I was down by the river just 
now, and saw it with my own eyes. ‘There is a great 
hole in the bottom, and it is hacked with a hatchet, 
so that it wouldn't bring half price.” 

“ Do you know who did it ?”” asked Hester, with 
the momentary thought that Halbert himself might 
have been tempted by his hatred into the commis- 
sion of the outrage. 

“No, I don’t. It was only accidental my seeing 
it.”’ 


“Was Robert with the boat?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you asked him about it?” 

** No, I have not seen him.” 

‘Then I am sure some enemy has done it. I am 
certain it is no fault of his.” : 

“2 your brother had let me had the boat it 
wouldn’t have happened. I offered him a fair price 
for its use.”’ 

** He won’t be sorry he refused, whatevor has hap- 
pened. But I must bid you good-morning, Mr. 
Davis,” said the young lady, who, being now at her 
own gate, opened it and closed it behind her. 

“ She might have been polite enough to invite me 
in,” said Halbert, with chagrin. “I don’t see how 
she can be so taken up with that low fellow.” 

He waited till Hester had entered the house, 
and then bent his steps to Mr. Paine’s office. | 

The lawyer was sitting at a table covered with 
papers, from which he looked up as Halbert entered 
the office. 

“ Sit down, Halbert,” he said. “ Any message from 
your father ?” 

* No, sir.” . 

“No legal business of your own?” he inquired, 
with a smile. 

“ No, sir, no legal business.” 

* Well, if you have any business you may state 
it at once, as I am quite busy.” 

‘*It is about the boat which your son lent to 
Robert Rushton.” ~ 

“I shall not interfere with that arrangement, 
said the lawyer, misunderstanding his object. 
told your father that this morning,” and he resumed 
his writing. 

“T did not come to say anything about that. The 
boat wouldn’t be of any use to me now.” 








to see you about——” and here he stated his busi- 
ness, in which my readers will feel no interest. 


** You called me Mr, Davis.’’ 


“Why not2” asked the lawyer, detecting some 
thing significant in the boy’s tone. 
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“Because,” said Halbert, in a tone which he could 
not divest of the satisfaction he felt at his rival’s 
misfortune, “ the boat’s completely ruined.” 

Mr. Paine laid down his pen in genuine sur- 


Y Explain yourself,” he said. 
So Halbert told story once more, tak- 
ing good care to make-thedamage quite as great as 


it was. 
“That is very strange,” said the lawyer, thonght- 
fully. “I can’t concsive: how suchdamage could 
have happened to: thie. boat.” 

“ Robert Rushton doesn’t Know how to manage a 
thoat.” 


“You are mistakem. Heunderstands it very well..|\iteif. 


1am sure the injury you'speak of could not have 
happened when he was im You say theres 
was not only a hole:imthe bottom, but it was other» 
qise defaced and injured ?”’ 

“Yes, sir ; it looked awif it lad been hacked by a 
hatchet.” 

“ Then itis quiteclearthat Robert could have limi 
nothing todo withit. It.must have-been done: by 
gome malicious perso or persons.” 

Knowing something of Halbert, Mr. Paine loolted!) 
hard at him, his’ suspicions taking the same direc» 
tion as his daughter’s. 
was entirely innocent, and bore the gaze without 
confusion. ; ; 

“I don’t see why Robert hasn’t let me knowoff 
this,” said Mr. ©, musing, 

“He was probably afraid to tell you,” said} Hal 
bert, with a slight sneer. 

“] know him better than that. You can.testify,” 
added the lawyer, significantly, “that he is:not de- 
ficient in bravery.” 

“] thought I would come and tell you,?” said Hal- 
bert, colouring a little. “I thought yow would like 
to know.” 

“You are very kind to take» so mucli trouble,” 
said Mr. Paine, but:there was neither gratitude nor 
cordiality in his tone. 

Halbert thought it was time to be going; and’ ac: 
cordingly got up and took his leave. 

As he opened the office door to go out he found 
himself face to face with Robert Rushton, who 
passed him with a slight nod, and with an air of 
trouble entered the presence of his friend’s father. 





CHAPTER XI. 

RoBERT was forced by Ben Haley’s taking pos- 
session of his boat to give up for the present his 
design of recrossing the river. 

He felt bound to go back and inform John of Ben’s 
escape. 

“He has carried off my gold,” exclaimed John, in 
anguish. “ Why didn’t you catch him ?” 

“He had too much start of us,” said Robert's 
companion. “But even if we had come up with 
him | am afraid he would have proved more than a 
match for us. He is a desperate man. How much 
money did he take away with him ?” 

“More than a hundred pounds,” wailed the old 
man. “Iam completely ruined!” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Mr. Nichols. You have 
your farm left.” 

But the old man was not to be comforted. He 
had become so wedded to his gold that to lose it was 
like shedding his heart’s blood. 

But was there no hope of recovery ? 

“Why don’t you go after him?” he exclaimed, 
— “Raise the neighbours. It isn’t too late 
yet.” 
“ He’s across theriver before this,”’ said Robert. 

“ Get a boat and go after him.”’ 

“Tam willing,” said our hero, promptly. “ Where 
can we find one, Mr. Dunham ?”’ 

“There’s one about a quarter of a mile down the 
stream—Stetson’s boat.” 

“Let us go then.” 

“Very well, Robert. I’ve no idea we can do any- 
thing, but we will try.” 

“Go! go! Don’t waste a moment,” implored the 
old man, in feverish impatience. 

Robert and Mr. Dunham started, and were soon 
towing across the river in Stetson’s boat. 

“Whereabouts would he be likely toland ?” asked 
the farmer. 

“There's my boat now,” said Robert, pointing it 
out. “He has left it where I usually keep it.” 

Quickly they rowed alongside. Then to his great 
Sorrow Robert perceived the malicious injury which 
his enemy had wrought. 

.Oh, Mr. Dunham, look at that! he said, struck 
with grief. “The boat is spoiled !”” 

.. Not so bad as that. It can be mendei.” 
pe hat will Will Paine say ? What will his father 


M- Then it isn’t your boat?” 
wa No; that is the worst of it. It was lent me by 
bt ee and I promised to take such good care 
“It isn’t your fault, Robert.” 


But, as we know, Halbert | 


You can get it repaired, so thatit will look al- 
most as well as new.” 

If Robert had had plenty of money this suggestion 
would have comforted him, but it will be remem- 
bered that he was almost penniless, dependent on 
the fish he caught for the means of supporting his 
mother and himself. Now this resource was cut off. 
The: beat couldn’t bo used until it was mended. 
He-feltimorally bound to get it repaired, though he 
wae of the damage. But how could he 
eve do this? One thing was clear—Mr. Paine 
muatat once be informed of the injury suffered by 
the Beat... shrank from telling him, but he 
lmew'itt to be his-duty, and he was too brave to put 


| Buatifitetliemust try to find some elue to Ben 

Haley; He liad now a oy interest in bringing 

te justice the: man who had e him so much 

trouble: Ho liad! scarcely got on shore than the 

-whio/had'seld.Ben Haley the hatchet strolled up. 

io was tliat man who came across im your 
Bout?” he asked. 


“Did yowsve him ?” asked Robert, eagerly. 
_ “Ti be suverI did,”’ said Tom Green, with satis- 
faction. “T. sold him my old hatchet for money 
? ; a 1iew’ one, and he gave me a shilling 


my trouble.” 
' “Ewish:youiladn’t done it, Tom,” said Robert, 
‘gravely, “Ste what he has done with it.” 


” Tom Green opened.his eyes wide with astonish- 
‘ment. 

“ What did he doithat for ?” he asked. 

* To be on me. I'll tell you what for 
another times, Now’ I want to fiud him. Can you 
tell me whereieiwent?”’ 


hatchet.” 

The old hatehet. was found under a clump’ of 
bushes. Robertteok possession of it, feeling that 
he had a right teit, as part compensation for the 

ischief-it had doue. 


“We'd better:go to the railway station, Mr. 
Dunham,” he said: “He'd be most likely to go 


“You're right.. We'll go:’” 

They walked rapidly to the station, but too late, 
of course, for the train. The station-master was 
standing on the platform, superintending the re- 
moval of a trunk. 

“Mr. Cross,” said Robert, “‘I want to find out if 
a particular man left by the last train. I'll de- 
scribe him,”” 

“Yes,” said the station-master, “that’s the man 
I was wondering about. He had a wound in the 
shoulder.” 

“ He got that wound from me,”’ said Robert. 

“You don’t say so!” returned the station-mas- 
ter, in surprise. ‘He said he was out shooting 
= a friend, and his friend’s gun went off acciden- 
tally.” 

“I don’t believe he feels very friendly to me,” 
said Robert, smiling. ‘He’s stolen a hundred 
pounds in gold from old John Nichols.” 

**Tt’ll about kill the old man, won't it ?”” 

“He feels pretty bad about it.” 

As no other course suggested itself Robert deter- 
mined to give information to a justice of the peace, 
and leave the matter in his hands. But justice ina 
country town sometimes moves slowly, and it may 
as well be stated here that before anything was done 
Ben Haley was out of danger. 

This business attended to, Robert bent his steps 
to Mr. Paine’s office. 

This brings us to his meeting with Halbert Davis 
at the door. He was slightly surprised at the en- 
counter, but was far from guessing the object of 
Halbert’s call. 

Mr. Paine looked up as he entered, and had no 
difficulty in guessing his errand. 

“What can I do for you, Robert?” he asked, 
kindly. 

“I bring bad news, Mr. Paine,”’ said our hero, 
boldly plunging into the subject which had brought 
him to the office. 

“‘ It’s about the boat, isn’t it ?” said the lawyer. 

* What! do you know about it ?’”’ asked Robert, in 
surprise. 

“Yes; a disinterested friend brought the news.” 

** Halbert Davis ?”’ 

“The same. He takes a strong interest in your 
affairs,’”’ added the lawyer, dryly. “ Now tell me 
how it happened.” 

Robert gave a full explanation, the lawyer oc- 
casionally asking a question. 

“Tt seems then,” he said, “ that you incurred this 
man’s enmity by your defence of Mr. Nichol’s 
money ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘It was incurred in a good cause. I can’t blame 
you, nor will my son. I will get Mr. Plane, the car- 
penter, to look at the boat and see what he can do 
to repair it.” 

“ Some time I will pay you theest of repairs, Mr. 





, “No, couldn’t help it, but still it wouldn't have 
“sppewad if it had not been in my charge.” 





Paine. I would now if I had any woney, but you 
know how I am situated.” 


“No; I leftéhim:here while I went.to buy’ a new |’ 





“T shall not call upon yon to do that,” said th 
—* ——— “It was not your fault.” 

* Bu e damage would not have happened if 
Will had not lent the boat to me.” - , 

“That is true; but in undertaking the defence of 
Mr, Nichols you showed pluck and courage which 
most boys would not have exhibited. I am inte- 
rested, like all good citizens, in the prevention of 
theft, and in this instance I am willing to assume 
the ~ sll te 

“You are very kind, Mr. Paine. I wasafraid you 
would blame me.” ‘ 

“No, my boy, I am not so unreasonable. It will 
save me some trouble if you will yourself see Mr. 
Plane and obtain from him an estimate of the pro- 
bable expense of putting the boat in order.” 

Robert left the office, feeling quite relieved by 
the manner in which his communication had been 
received. 

A little way up the road ho overtook Halbert 
—_ Pn ge - — - ope for him, ex- 
pressly to get an opportunity of enjoying his dis- 
comfiture at the ruin of the boat. wee 

“ Hullo, Rushton !”* he said. 

**Good-morning, Halbert !” 

“ Are you going outin your boat this afternoon ?” 
asked Halbert, maliciously. 

“You know why I can’t.’ 

“T wonder what Will Paine will say wher he 
knows the good care you have taken of it ?”’ 

“I don’t believe he will blame me when he knows 
the circumstances.” 

“You are not fit to have charge of a boat. I-sup- 
pose: it aground.” 


bie ‘you. su} wrong.’” 
“You. won't be able to go out fishing any more. 
How will you make a living ?” 


aa help,” said Robert, pide. “You 
probably see me out again in a few if you 
take the trouble to look.” - 

“* How can you go?” 

‘* Mr. Paine has asked me to'see Mr. Plane about 
repairing the boat.” 

“*Ts he going to pay the expenses ?” 

edt 

“Then he’s mad.” 

“You'd better not tell him so, or he might give 
you a lesson in politeness.” 

‘* You're a low fellow,” said. Halbert, angrily. 

““You are welcome to your opinion,” returned 
Robert, indifferently. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Rosert saw the carpenter, according to Mr. 
Paine’s instructions, butfound him so busy that he 
would not engage to give his attention to the boat 
under a week, 

The delay was regretted by our hero, since it cut 
him off from the employment by which he hoped to 
provide for his mother. Again Mrs. Rushton was 


in low spirits. 

“T am sorry you couldn’t agree with Halbert 
Davis, Robert,” she said, witha sigh. “Then you 
could have stayed in the factory, and got your 
wages regularly every week.” 

“I know that, mother, but I am not willing to 
have Halbert bully me, even for a place in the 
factory.” 

“Then, Robert, you quarrelled with the man you 
took across the river.” 

“JT think I did right, mother,’ said Robert. 
‘Don’t get out of spirits. I don’t expect to suc- 
ceed always. ButI thinkI shall come out right in 
the end.” 

**T am sure I hope so.” 

Mrs. Rushton was one of those who look on the 
dark side. She was distrustful of the future, and 
apt to anticipate bad fortune. Robert was very 
different. He inherited from his father an unusual 
amount of courage and self-reliance, and if one 
avenue was closed to him he at once set out to find 
another. It is of this class that successful mer are 
made, and we have hopes that Robert will develope 
into a prosperous and successful man. 

“Tam sure I don’t see what you can do,” said 
Mrs. Rushton, “and we can’t live on what | make 
by braiding straw baskets.” 

““T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Robert. “T’llgo 
on the hill and pick blackberries; I was passing a 
day or two ago, and saw the bushes quite covered. 
Just give me a couple of baskets and 1’ll see what I 
can do.” 

The baskets were provided, and Robert started on 
his expedition. The hill was not very high, nor was 
its soil very good. The lower part was used only to 
pasture a few cows. But this part was thickly 
covered with blackberry bushes, which this season 
were fuller than usual of large-sized berries. Robert 
soon settled to work, and picked steadily and rapidly. 
At the end of three hours he had filled both baskets. 

“ That’s a pretty good afternoon's work,” he said 
to himself. ‘“ Now I suppose I must dispose of 
them.” 

He decided to ask sixpencea quart. Later in the 
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season the price would be reduced, but at that time 
the berries ought to command that price. 

The first house at which he called was Mr. Paine’s. 
He was about to pass when he saw Hester at the 
window. 

Pride suggested “ She may despise me for being 
a berry-vendor,” but Robert had no false shame. 

“* At any rate I won’t be coward enough to try to 
hide it from her,” he said to himself. 

Accordingly he walked up boldly to the door, and 
rang the bell. 

Hester had seen him from the window, and she 
answered the bell herself. 

“‘T am glad to see you, Robert,” she said, frankly. 
**Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you,” said our hero, “but I called on 
business.” 

“You will find my father in his office,” she said, 
looking a little disappointed. 

Robert smiled. 

“My business is not of a legal character,’’ he 
said. “I’ve turned hawker, and would like to sell 
you some blackberries.” 

“Oh, what nice berries! 
them?” 

“On the hill.” 

“Tam sure mother will buy some. Will you wait 
@ minute while I go and ask her ?” 

“*T will wait as long as you like.” 

Hester soon returned with authority to buy four 
uarts. We suspect that she was the means of in- 
uencing so large a purchase. 

“‘ They are sixpence a quart,’”’ said Robert, “ but 

2 don’t think I ought to charge your father any- 
ting.’’ 

“‘ Why not?’’ 

“* Because I shall owe him, or rather Will, a good 
deal of money.” 

**T know what you mean—it’s about the boat.” 

“Did your father tell you ?” 

“Yes, but I knew it before. Halbert Davis told 
me.” 


Where did you pick 


“ He takes great interest in my affairs.’ 
“He’s a mean boy. You mustn’t mind what he 


®ays against you.” 

Robert laughed. 

“TI don't care what he thinks or says of me, unless 
he persuades others to think ill of me.’’ 

“TI shall never think ill of you, Robert,” said 
Hester, warmly. 

“ Thank you, Hester,” said Robert, looking up into 
her glowing face with more gratification than he 
could express, “ I hope I shall deserve your good 
opinion. 

“I am sure you will, Robert. 
come in *” 


But won’t you 





[A MEAN REVENGE. ] 


“No, thank you. I must sell the rest of my 
berries.” . pel 

Robert left the house with two shillings in his 
pocket, the first fruits of his afternoon’s work. Be- 
sides, he had four quarts left, for which he expected 
to find aready sale. He had not gone far when he 
met Halbert. ’ 

The latter was dressed with his usual care, with 
carefully polished shoes, neatly fitting kid 
gloves and swinging a light cane, the successor 
of that which had been broken in his conflict with 
Robert. ’ 

Our hero, on the other hand, we are obliged to con- 
fess, was by no means fashionably attired. His 
shoes were dusty, and his bare hands were 
stained with berry juice. He wore a coarse straw 
hat with a broad brim to shield him from the hot 
sun. 

Those of our readers who judge by dress alone 
would certainly have preferred Halbert Davis, 
= looked as if he had just stepped out of a band- 

Ox. 

But those who compared the two faces, the one 
bright, frank, and resolute, the other supercilious 
and insincere, could hardly fail to prefer Robert in 
spite of his coarse attire and unfashionable air. 

Halbert scanned his rival with scornful eyes. He 
would have taken no notice of him, but concluded to 
om in the hope of saying something disagree- 
able. 

“You have found a new business, I see,” he said, 
with a sneer. 

““Yes,”’ said Robert, quietly. 
ness gives out I try another.” 

‘You've made a good choice,” said Halbert. “It’s 
what you are adapted for.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, but I don’t ex- 
pect to stick to it all my life.” 

‘* How do you sell your berries ?” 

‘* Sixpence a quart.” 

“You'd better call on your friend, Miss Hester 
Paine, and see if she won’t buy some.” 

“Thank you for the advice, but it comes too late. 
She bought four quarts of me.” 

“She did!’’ returned Halbert, surprised. “I 
didn’t think you’d go there.” 

** Why not ?” 

“She won’t think much of a boy that has to pick 
berries for a living.” 

“I don’t think that will change her opinion of me. 
Why should it ¢” 

** It’s a low business.” 

*T don’t see it.” 

‘Excuse my delaying you. I am afraid I may 
have interfered with your business. I say,’’ hoe 
called out, as Robert was going on, “ if you will call 


“When one busi- 





at our house, perhaps my mother may patronize: 
ou.” 

** Very well,” said Robert. ‘If I don’t sell else- 
where I'll call there. It makes no difference to me. 
who buys my berries.” 

“ He’s the proudest beggar I ever met,” thought. 
Halbert, looking after him. “ Hester Paine must 
be hard up for an escort if she walks with a boy who. 
sells berries for a living. If I were her father I 
would put a stop to it.” 
non same evening there was a concert in the Town 

all. 

A free ticket was given to Robert in return for 
some slight service. 

Mr. Paine and his daughter were present, and 
Halbert Davis also. To the disgust of the latter, 
Robert actually had the presumption to walk home 
with Hester. 

Hester laughed and chatted gaily, and appeared 
to be quite unconscious that she was lowering her- 
self by accepting the escort of a boy “ who picked 
berries for a living.’ ; 

The next day Robert again repaired to the hill. 
He had realized four shillings from his sales the pre- 
vious day, and he felt that picking berries was much 
better than remaining idle. ; 
ete sneers did not for a moment discompose 

im. 

He had pride, but it was an honourable pride, and 
not of a kind that would prevent his engaging in any 
respectable employment necessary for the support 
of his mother and himself. 

Returning home with well-filled baskets, he walked 
a part of the way on the railroad, as this shortened 
the distance. 

He had not walked far when he discovered on the 
track a huge piece of timber, large enough to throw 
the train off the lines. 

How it got there was a mystery. . 

Just in front there was a steep descent on either 
side, the road crossing a valley, so that an accident 
would probably cause the entire train to be thrown 
down the embankment. ¥ 

Robert saw the danger at a glance, and it flashed 
upon him at the same moment that the train was 
nearly due. : 

He sprang to the timber, and exerted his utmost 
strength to dislodge it. 

He could move it slightly, but it was too heavy 
to remove. t 

He was still exerting his strength to the utmos 
when the whistle of the locomotive was heard. : 

Robert was filled with horror as he realized the 
peril of the approaching train and his powerlessncs9 


to avert it. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IIl. 
Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day y walks to-morrow. 
Coleridge. 

PuNcTUALLY at the hour of nine that morning 
breakfast was laid in the pleasant library, the French 
windows of which looked out upon the long and narrow 
strip of greensward reserved by the builder from the 
contamination of brick and mortar, and called by him 
& garden. 

At half-past nine the hall-bell rang, and the house- 
hold assembled for family prayers. The countess, 
glancing round the room to see if all the servants 
were there, looked with a slight frown at the vacant 
seatoi Mrs. Hughes. Had it been any one else the 
great bell would have been rung again, and the of- 
fender publicly reprimanded on his or her tardy ap- 
pearance. As it was she said nothing, and the earl, 
who left these matters entirely to her, opened the 
family Bible and read the chapter for the morning 
without noticing that one of his heretofore most con- 
stant listeners was absent, 

During the half-hour of breakfast that followed 
close upon prayers the countess was unusually silent. 
She ate little, just trifling with a cup of coffee and 
4 French roll, while she glanced over the little pile 
of letters beside her plate. 

The earl read his morning paper, ate an egg, and 
drank a cup of tea, according to his usual habit ; and 
Lady Winifred, after reading, with brightened eyes 
and crimson cheek, the little rose-scented billet-doux 
that had fallen to her share from the post-bag, ate 
her breakfast with the healthy appetite of happy 
girlhood, 

_ When they rose from the table the earl retired to 
his private study to answer his letters, while the 
Countess came up and laid her hand on her daugh- 
ter's shoulder, 

“Well, dear, did your letter please you?” 

The girl looked round at her with a bright blush 
and 4 smile of assent. 

‘i ae from Hugh, mamma. Would you like to 

“No, dear ; but I want you to come to my room for 
4 few moments, if you can spare tlie time.” 

Lady Winifred followed her mother at once as she 
pee Up the stairs and entered a little boudoir the 

Sor of which opened from the dressing-room, This 
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was the private apartment of the countess, where 
even her daughter or her husband was expected to 
announce his or her entrance by a knock. 

“Sit down on that ottoman, my love,” said the 
countess, sinking into an easy-chair with a look of 
utter vexation. “Such a disagreeable thing has hap- 
pened—I would not have had it occur for anything 
just now, as you are going away !” 

“ What is it, mamma, dear ?” 

“ Hughes came to me last night, my love, and 
talked in the strangest manner about your marriage. 
She actually wished me at this late hour to defer it 
till you have paid that visit you promised this sum- 
mer to her house. Did youever hear such an extra- 
ordinary notion? Because I would not hear of doing 
such a thing she left me in a sulky fit last night, and 
I suppose it has not worn off yet; for she was not in 
attendance at prayers this morning, though she knows 
whata point your father makes of it with every one. 
He did not notice her absence, it is true, but it 
worried me very much. I do wish she had not taken 
it into her head to be angry just as the wedding is 
coming off. I relied so much on her judgment and 
taste about the breakfast, and I wanted her to go 
away with you as your personal attendant—she would 
have been so useful to you at the lakes.” 

“T am afraid I may, perhaps, be a little in fault,” 
said Lady Winifred, smiling. 

She related the story of the nurse’s visit to her room 
late on the previous night, and the almost quarrel 
that took place which had been changed at last into a 
peaceable parting. Hearing this, the countess looked 
even more worried and perplexed than before. 

“What kind of notion can she have got into her 
head? I never heard anything so extraordinary in 
my life. Does she think Hugh is going to beat you, 
or what ails her?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, mamma. But she is pro- 
bably more seriously offended with me than with 
you, for in my anger I positively ordered her to leave 
my room.” 

“ You did quite right, my dear, if she forgot her- 
self so far as to make it necessary. One cannot bear 
everything from a person in that position, even if 
she is one’s foster sister or nurse. I am sorry though 
that it has happened—more sorry than I can say. 
Everything will go wrong about the wedding, from 
first to last, if she refuse to see to it, as she probably 
will, Who to get here in her place I’m sure I do not 
know.” 

“Cannot some one else see to the things in her 
place ?” 

“Some one else! My dear child, don’t talk 
foolishly, I beg of you, Every other woman in the 











house will have her head and hands full of busineso 
from now till the morning of your marriage. And kL 
know no one out of the house who would be capable 
of taking her place for five minutes, even if 1 could 
make up my mind to ask any one to do so,” 

“ Well then, mamma,” said Lady Winifred, rising 
to her feet with a laugh, ‘there is only one thing to- 
be done.” 

‘“* What is that, pray ?” 

“T must inform nurse what an important being she 
is to be in the day’s pageant, and get her to play her 
part amiably.” 

The countess shook her head. 

“We will see, mamma, dear. In spite of all hes 
anger she is very fond of me, and may relent when 
she finds how unhappy she will make me if she per- 
sist in shutting herself up away from us like this. 
I am going to her now, so you may wish me good 
luck if you please.” 

She bounded off along the corridor till she came 
to Mrs. Hughes’s door, at which she knocked. 

No answercame, She kuocked again, thena third 
time. 

Still all was silent. She tried the door, It was 
not locked. The handle was difficult to turn, but 
after one or two attempts she succeeded, and stood 
within the empty room. 

At first she thought the nurse had gone down- 
stairs to breakfast in the servants’ hall, but, as she 
turned to go, the open doors of the wardrobe and the 
great trunks standing (herein caught her attention. 

The trunks were heavy—they were locked—and 
on their canvas tops were fastened cards, bearing her 
address at South Wales. 

That was all; but that was enough to show the 
young girl that her once faithful friend and attendant 
had fled from her father’s house without leaving one 
word to explain her sudden departure, 

Wondering much at such a strange proceeding, she 
returned to her mother’s room and told her what had 
happened, 

“Goneaway? Gone away without leave or warn~ 
ing ?” said the countess, looking singularly perplexed. 
“ What can it mean? There is something wrong 
somewhere, my dear Winnie, though what it is it is 
beyond me tocomprehend. I must confess that I 
should prefer letting it go without attempting to solve 
the enigma only that I feel it my duty to find out 
whither your nurse has gone and why. If she was 
twenty years younger I should accuse her of romance 
in taking this strange step—but there is something 
beyond romance in the matter now.” 

“Shall I tell papa and ask him to help us?” in- 
quired Lady Wiuifred. 
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“ Not for the world, child. You must not breathe 
a syllable about the matter before him till we know 
more respecting it. If he were to kuow that nurse 
had gone in this way he would be suspecting her of 
all kinds of iniquity, and I have neither the strength 
nor the ability to combat any such opinions now. 
Say nothing in the house either till after dinmer, for 
she may return and give us all a great deal of trouble 
before we are through withthe business. Now, pray 
be cautious, Winifred, about this.” 

“T will, mamma. I assure you I will, only don’t 
look so anxious and worried,” the young girl 
tened to reply. 

She might well feel apprehensive about her mother. 

The hale, robust countess, with her fair hair and 
wild-rose complexion, had met many # reed trial 


with more courage and elasticity than she manifested | 


over this ill-natured freak of a vexed servant. 

‘“‘ Her trunks were marked and packed, you say?” 
asked the countess after a little pause. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ Perhaps she really is going to leave us—going 
home in high dudgeon simply because I refused to 
put off your marriage long enough to allow you to 
accompany her, Well, it can’t be helped, my dear. 
Of course I could not listen for a moment to such an 
unreasonable request as that, and I cannot see why 
she should have expected me to do so. And it is so 
unkind and thoughtless of her to go im this abrupt 
way without leaving one word of message for me.” 

“Mamma,” said Lady Winifred, whose bright eyes 
‘were bent upon the flour, 

“ Well, love 2” 

“I do believe here is a note for you. It has been 
slipped under the door, and you brushed itaway with 
your dress when you went out this morning.” 

“Let me see.” 

She held out her jewelled hand for the paper with 
a thrill of apprehension for which she could not ac- 
count, 

The letter was written hurriedly and blotted here 
aud there as if teara bad fallen on the page. It ram 
thus: 

“My Lapy,—You will call me unkind and ungrate- 
ful to leave you like this, but I cannot help it. I 
bave a terrible duty to perform, and I must be away 
from your house—not eating your bread or resting 
seneath your roof if I would have strength for that 
duty. 

“Oh, my lady, if you had only listened to me and 
allowed our ‘arling—she is mine even more than 
yours—to go with me, this need not have been. Down 
én my quiet little home I could have talked to her, or 
if need be I could have told all in such a wav that 
she and you would have understood me while the 
world remained in ignorance. Nothing need have 
been changed then ; everything must bechanged now. 

“Forgive me when the time comes. You have 
driven me to it and I cannot help myself. I cannot 
see her going away from me for ever without saying 
what I have a right to say. 

“Oh, | am a wicked and a miserable woman! You 
and she may yet shudder at my name and wish you 
had never seen my face. Yet forgive me if you can. 
Lam doing right at last, and it is very, very hard. 

“Saran Hucues.” 

Lady Winifred read this extraordinary letter over 
her motier’s shoulder, then they turned and looked 
in each other’s face with wondering eyes. 

“Mamma, what can she mean? She must be be- 
side herself to write like that. Her brain must be 
turned,” exclaimed Lady Winifred. ‘“ Poor nurse; 
Ido wish [ knew what stupid idea she has taken into 
her head.” 

Meanwhile the countess sat considering, leaning 
her head upon her hand. She felt inclined to look 
more seriously upon the letter than her daughter did. 
To her there was asolemn warning in every line, 
though she could not imagine to what that warning 
ceferred, 

She knew Sarah Hughes so well, had known her 
so intimately from her earliest childhood, that she 
was sure the letter had not been written without a 
reason ; she felt certain that every word had been 
weighed and considered before it was written, and 
that its meaning was probably even more weighty 
than she knew. 

She felt ill at ease. Some danger evidently 
threatened her happiness, and that of her darling 
child. From what quarter the danger was to be 
dreaded none could say. 

Some act committed by Sarah Hughes was evi- 
dently to be the prelude to such domestic discomfort. 
So much they knew. For the rest they sat blindly 
in the dark, awaiting the moment when the bolt 
should fail. 

Presently Lady Winifred looked up from her re- 
verie with @ new expression in her eyes. 

* Mamma, dear, she says that something strange 
and terrible is about to happen. Ought I—is there 
any need of wy marriage being put off 2” 


“No, my child, Only one thing could make that 
necessary, and that, thank Heaven, is impossible. If 
Sarah Hughes was the possessor of any secret that 
touched the honour of your father or your 
end threatened to make that~seeret public, them in- 
deed it would be your duty to if not to break 
off marriage entirely. of me she has no 


your 
| knowledge that the whole world ie not welcome to 


share, and your father’s life has always been a public 
and a thoroughly honourable one, Sethereis noneed 
| te put off the marriage fora single day, We will 


has-| let everything go on in the usual way, and encounter 


whatever ia to come as only those cam meet it whose 
consciensesare perfectly clear.’ 

“ Yow willl say nothing to papa about the letter?” 

“Nothing, my love.” 

“} must not mention it to Hugh ?” 
+ “Qn noaccount. He would not understand the 
thing in the least, and he could not help having, in 
his owm mind, some injurious suspicion of: your 
father or me. No, dear; et the matter rest quietly. 
Perhaps we shall hear nothing more of it. If we 
net so much the better; if we do I trust we all know 
low to meet whatever may come upon us with 
courage and fortitude, the more so when it is sure to 
come through the fault of other people and not 
| through our own.” 
“And the servants?” said Lady Winifred, hesitat- 


ingly: 

“DT shall say quietly to the housekeeper that 
Hughes is absent on business for a dayor two), 
may not return before she goes to Wales, im which 
case ler boxes are to be sent after her. Nothing 
move will be necessary on my part. Of course the 
servants will talk and wonder about it, but that is 
not. my affair, thank goodness. Should there ever be 
atime when servants’ tongues are not constantly run- 
ning about all they see and hear we shall haveatrived 
at the millenium ; I for one do not expect to:live to see 


‘) thet day.” 


The countess rose, put the mysterious letteraway 
imher escritoire, rang for the housekeeper, and’ gave 
| her the message ; and when she had left the room 
tapped her lightly om the shoulder and 
kissed her forehead. 

“ Now, love, don’t sit dreaming there any longer 
about what may be, but attend to what is. We will 
think no more of that stupid letter at present. I 
must go to your father now, and you had better go 
downstairs. It is nearly time for Hugh. Hark! 
there is his knock, He always flies at that poor 
locker as if he would tear it from the door, and so 
get to you a little quicker, my dear.” 

Lady Winifred smiled and blushed, arranged her 
ringlets before the Psyche glass and then went down 
to meet her lover, The library was always sacred 
to their interviews—the earl and the countess 
generally being within call, if wanted, in the private 
study close at hand. 

So the bombshell which Sarah Hughes had left be- 
hind her had failed to expiode and return its list of 
killed and wounded. Or did she not mean it to ex- 
plode as. yet? 

All through that day and the week that succeeded’ 
it she was busy im the city lodgiugs which she had 
taken for atime. She did not go near Bate Street— 
in fact she avoided the west end of the town altoge- 
ther, and kept herself closely to the city, feeliug sure 
that she would never be followed or recognized 
there. 

She shopped a great deal in the Borough and in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. She laid in a store of fine 
cotton cloth, she bought delicate hose and slippers, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, collars, cuffs and laces, and 
all the minor parts of a lady’s wardrobe. Then she 
purchased a silk dress or two of subdued colour and 
rich material, three or four ginghams and as many 
merinos for winter wear, a cloak, a bonnet trimmed 
with blue and adorned with the smallest and prettiest 
of apple blossoms, 

Surely at her time of life she was not going to wear 
such a bonnet as that! It would not have been suit- 
able for her even at the grand wedding the following 
week, which doubtless she meant to attend, And that 
dainty cloak of silver-gray, lined with palest blue; 
those gray kid gloves, those fanciful slippers with 
their rosettes and spangled knots and little absurd 
red heels, could it be possible that 

Stay! Of course these things were all meant for 
that long-neglected daughter in Wales, whom the 
mother had left for years for the sake of her fair, 
aristocratic nursling, and to whom she was returning 
at last, tired of the world’s ingratitude, and ready to 
find a solace for her declining years in such affection 
as her daughter could be brouglit to bestow upon her. 

It was a kindly thought of the absent and almost 
forgotten one at last. Yet she went about her task 
of shopping with a strange reluctance for so good a 
deed, In fact there was something strange and un- 
natural in her whole manuer—something which her 





landlady and even the attendants who served her iu 


. betweem the 





the shops could not help noticing and reurarkiag 


upon, 

She troubled herself little, however, about them or 
their remarks, but went steadily on with her 
Ping till she.came to the end of tlie list she bad mais 
mee a to her own 

: and sen 
to her use filled, she locked them, drev 
the canvas covering over their and affixed, 
card like that om her own, and with folded 
hands to wiew her completed w: 

All this-witile not one word of tidings from Apreecg 

House had reached her in the outer world. Sho 
glanced each day, but 
saw no Evidently 
her letter of warning liad been read and thrown asids 
with a careless So muclr the worse for them 
—since it hardened and strengthened her heart iy 
the purpose-she had formed. 
The next Wednesday, the marriage day, dawned 
bright and sunny as human heart could wish. Mrs, 
Hughes dressed herself carefully in it well-brushed 
black silk, pué on a clean cap, collar and cuffs, and 
anew pair of neatly fitting kic gloves. Then, inviting 
her landlady to go with her to St, George’s, to see 
w fashionable wedding, she sent for a cab, engaged 
the driver for the morning, and drove off to Hanovor 
Square, in order to get the seat she wished for before 
the wedding party should arrive. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Amid the roses fierce Repentance rears 
Her snaky crest. Thomson. 

Mrs, Hucues, as may be insagimed, fownd no diffi- 
culty in effecting an entrance to the chureh, though 
to make certain of securing thie particular seat in tho 
edifice which she wished for she:divided five shillings 
beadle and. his assistant, who straight 
way conducted her and her friend to the coveted 

lace. 
. The matter arranged satisfactorily, they took their 
seats in time to witness twogvand weddings before 
the party from Bute Street arrived. 

St, George’s, Hanover Squave, was in its glory on 
that eventful day. A crowd of people was drawn 
up in front of the church —another crowd at the back 
in the little cross street from which issue the car- 
riages after the weddings are over, and there huzzas, 
and shouts, and jests, and the mad clanging of the 
bells, all mingled together in the bright, sunshiny 
air as one couple after another whirled away to 
gin the voyage of life on their own account and to- 
gether. 

Meanwhile at Apreece House all was bustle and 
confusion. 

The bride was being dressed in hor own room by 
her mother, her maid, and two of her most intimate 
friends, who were to act as bridesmaids. 

The other six young ladies who had been chosen 
to play that important part rustled about in the ante- 
room in all the glory of white tulle and blue ribbons, 
and fanned themselves in a fidgety kind of a way, 
and said to each other how shocking it would be if 
they should reach St. George’s too late, It was posi- 
tively eleven o’clock now, and it would take them 
quite twenty minutes to get there. What could Lady 
Winifred be thinking of ? 

But the clock in the ante-room must have been & 
little fast. 

It was quite fifteen minutes more before Lady 
Winifred appeared, to take the arm of her father and 
lead the way to the carriages. Yet they drove up 
to St. George’s in excellent time, meeting the last 
wedding party whirling homeward at the coruer of 
the street. 

The church as a matter of course was full, for all 
Lady Winifred’s fashionable friends who were or 
were not invited to the grand breakfast at Apreece 
House made it a point to go and see her at the 
altar. 

Mrs. Hughes and her companion found themselves 
invaded ere long by a detachment of ladies in peach- 
coloured moirés and white kid gloves, who looked 
scornfully askance at the two occupants of the pew, 
as if wondering what on earth they were doing there. 

But the plebeian landlady, strong in the memory of 
the silver pieces which she had seen with her own 
eyes paid for their seats, stood her ground with the 
utmost composure. ; 

And Mrs. Hughes had other things to think of just 
then besides the impertinence of a few fashionable 
dames like them, ; 

Faster and faster came the invited and the unit- 
vited guests. 

The beadles at the door in their gold-laced coats, 
and with their gilded sticks, had as much #8 on 
could do to keep order, while a detached staff 0 
police were busy on the pavement and among the cat- 
riages. 

Soon it was made manifest that the bridal party 
was approaching. 
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The church was crowded to its utmost capacity 
above and below. Flowers bloomed, ribbons waved, 
and jewels flashed, whichever way you looked. 
fact the edifice itself was more like « brilliantly 
variegated flower-bed than aughtelse—for there were 


very few gentlemen present, and the ladies with their: 


rgeous attire had it nearly all to themselves: 
‘A few seconds elapsed, and then the procession en-- 


Lady Winifred leaned on her father’sarm. She 
was dressed in Honitem lace over white:satin, with a 
wreath of orange flowers confining the veil that fell 
backward over her golden ringlets and down to her 


very pale when she entered, but.as 
she raised her eyes and beheld the crowded church a 
faint flush tinged her cheek, thus adding the one 
thing wanting to her perfect: beauty. 

Amid the deep hush of the surrounding multitude 
they passed up the aisle and rauged themselves be- 
fore the altar. 

A bishop was to marry them. 

He waited there in full canonicals, supported on 
either side by a dean, one of whom was uacle, the: 
other cousin to the. noble bride. 

The church was silent as the grave. You might 
have hearda pin fall as the bishop opened his:prayer 
book and began to read the service aloud. 

He had concluded the opening address and began 
the solemn adjuration : 

“T require and charge ye both (as ye will answer 
at the dreadful day of judgment, when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be disclosed) that if either of you 
know any impediment why ye may not be lawfully 
joined together im holy matrimony ye-do now confess 
it; for be ye well assured that so many as are:coupled’ 
together otherwise than God’s word doth allow are 
not joined: together by God, neither is-their marriage 
fawiul.” 

Who was listening to these solemn words?! Every 
one, after a fashion, of course, as they might listen to 
avy other part of the service. 

But who gave to them any special or awful mean- 
ing—who dreamed, for a single moment, that: they 
could have any bearing upon the progress of the 
coremony—that they would meet with any answer? 

Not one of that gay bridal party—not one of all 
the guests assembled to do them honour! 

Only a middle-aged woman ina black dress and 
shawl and bonnet, who rose slowly in a chaneel pew, 
and during the pause which the bishop made, as a 
matter of course, after the adjuration, said, ina strong 
yet slightly tremulous voice: 

_“My lord, I know of an impediment to this mar- 
riage.” 

A sudden stir and rustle-took place, aud every one 
turned to look at the intruder. 

Then a long, terrible pause ensued, for no one knew 
exactly what to say ordo. People are never pr 
for such eveuts in real life, though they are contin- 
ually happening. 

The countess, roused from a happy dream as 
she stood watching her beautiful child at the altar, 
started forward, and looked eagerly towards: the 
speaker. 

The next moment she grasped her daughter's arm 
and exclaimed : 

“Great Heaven! It is Hughes!” 

Pale with the consciousness of some impending 
calamity—they knew not what—the two womenclung 
closely to each otlier and waited and watched. 

The bishop, recovering from a stupor of surprise, 
turned towards the stout, dark woman, who stood 
amid that shrinking group of gaily dressed ladies 
straight at him—anot at the bridal party be- 
‘ond, 

“What impediment exists? What is its nature ?” 
he asked, coldly and sternly, 

To tell the truth he looked upon the woman as 
Some drunken impostor, though he was obliged to 
listen to and question her by virtue of his office. 

Mrs. Hughes hesitated but for a moment. She 
passed out of the pew, followed by her bewildered 
companion, who thought that she had suddenly gone 
tmad—passed out and stood in plain view of every 
one—a quiet, respectable-looking upper-ssrvant kind 
of 8 person, with honest sorrow stamped upon every 
feature of her face, 

“The impediment !” 
this time a little impatiently. “ Time is fast going 
to hot interrupt the ceremony for nothing.” 
© ceremony cannot go on till I have: spoken, 
my lord,” she answered, firmly. “The impediment 
“this, The bride is not the daughter of the Earl 
tnd Countess of Llangallen,” 

i he countess shrieked. 

‘ ee Heaven! Isee it all—all !” she cried, and, 

bi ing back in violent hysterics into the arms of her 
= was carried into the vestry. 

j ugh Rhyse approached Winifred and placed his 

4 arourd her waist. She looked into his face with 


said the bishop again, and 





@ little sad smile, but did not repulse him—then 

turned to the woman with stern, proud air. 

“ Speak quickly!” she said, in an imperious tone. 
child am 1?” 

“Mine! My own!” 

Lady Winifred turned white, and would have freed 

herseli from her lover, but he held her fast. and’ 

would not let her go. 

“Explain this!” said the bishep, with an air of 
authority. 

“My lord, you see that Lady Liangallan under- 
stands it already. ButI will tell you all—I' exme 
here to-day on purpose to do so. I was Lady Lilan- 
gallan’s foster sister, my lord. I was young and 

retty, and early in life 1 was married to a man I 

oved dearly—but: he cared little for me—he was far 
above mein station, and he deserted me before my 
child was born. 

“The countess also married, and became mother. 
Her child wasdelicate. I nursed it at my cottage in 
Wales along with my own, At seven years: of age 
the child of the countess met with anaccident which 
made it deformed for life. It was by no fault of 
mine, but I dared not tell her, It' was her only child, 
aud I knew that she would never forgive me in her 
heart, never cease to believe that some carelessness 
of mine had caused the accident, 

“My own child was bright and’ healthy and 
beautiful. I sent her to the:countess for her own. I 
made arrangements for tlie comfort of the other 
infant, who was so weakly that no one e: it to 
live,.and then I came to London to look after: my 
foster child—as I called it—my own in reality. 

“TI have kept.silence all these years, but lately— 
quite lately—I have been brought to see how wicked 
1 have been, what a crime I have committed. 

“I did my best to have this marriage put off. If 
the countess or my child would have but listened to 
me I meant in time to confess all, and in a more pri- 
vate way than this. But they would not listen to my 
pleading—they angered and wearied me, and now I 
am here to-day in public to tell the truth and save 
my soul, 

“That beautiful girl at the altar is Winifred 
Gwendoline Hughes, my own lawful child, Aud in 
my cottage in Wales lives Mary Apreece, the lawful 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Langallen. 

“| swear that thisis true, before Heaven, in whose 

resepcv we are all uow standing.” 

She lifted her right hand on high as'she spoke, and 
no one who gazed on her face could doubt: the truth 
of her tale. 

Lady Winifred—alas! Lady Winifred no longer— 
freed herself now from her lover so decidedly that he 
was forced to let her go. 

Pale and still she stood apart, not looking at her 
new-found mother or the wonderiug crowd. 

Home, rank, title, wealth, friends—the love of 
those whom she had ealled her parents and of him 
who had been so nearly her husband—all were taken 
from her by that one terrific blow. 

Yet she did not faint or weep—she only stood like 
a marble statue of a fair young bride, with the orange 
flowers on her brow and the long veil falling in 
graceful folds to her very feet. 

Hugh Rhyse kept silence but for a. few moments. 
Turning to Mrs, Hughes, who still stood neav the 
altar with her eyes fixed upon the child who had no 
lock or word for her, he said ; 

“Is your husband living ?” 

“T donot know. It is years since he left me—be- 
fore she was born.” 

“You know nothing of him?” 

“T do. not.” 

‘Then no one except yourself bas any authority 
over your daughter?” 

“ No one, sir,” she replied, looking at him with 
some curivsity. 

“ Have I your consent to this marriage?) Are you 
williug that your daughter should be my wife?” 

A rustle and stir pervaded the church. Was this 
the proud Hagh Rhyse asking the consent of a woman 
like that to his marriage with her daughter? 

Mrs. Hughes looked at him earnestly, and tears 
came into her dark eyes. 

“You have my consent, sir; with all my heart,” 
she said, softly. 

He turned to the bishop, 

“My lord, there is time yet. The clock has not 
struck twelve—it wants some minutes yet, Let the 
ceremony proceed,” 

He held out his hand towards the statue-like Wini- 
fred. 

“Come, my love,” he whispered; “you are just as 
dear to me as ever you were, It was not your rank 
or your wealth that I wanted, but you; and your 
mother gives her consent,” 

The bishop looked at them with no little per- 
plexity. 

“T hardly know whattodo. If this woman’s story 
is true od 





“My lord, what can that matter?” cried the im- 
patient lover; “I have her consent, as well as that 
of the countess and the earl; and there can be no- 
—— or illegal about it. Pray proceed, my 
ord! 

“Stay, my lord,” said Winifred, drawing back 
from the altar. “This must not be. It is gonerous 
and noble on the part of this gentleman, and I shall 
never forget it, but I cannot marry him. My place 
in life is not now by his side—but here.” 

She passed by her lover as she spoke and stood by 
her mother’s side. ‘The poor woman gave one glance 
into her face. 

“Oh, forgive me, and love mea little, my daugh- 
ter,” she sobbed. 

“T forgive you, mother! Be at peace and come 
with me,” said the young girl, gently. 

She took her mother by the arm, bowed low to the 
astonished group at the altar, and turned away. 

Into the vestry they went, aud there Lady Llan- 
gallen, recovered from her paroxysm, threw herself 
in an agony of grief into Wiuifred’s arms. 

“Oh, my love—my darling—my poor, dear, injured 
child! Whatarewetodo? Were is that wicked 
woman? Oh, why do you bring her here?” 

“Hush, hush!” said Winifred, soothingly. “She 
suffers deeply as well as the rest of us. Be calm 
now, aud let us all go home together, and talk this 
over. I must leave you and go with her—but, oh, 
not just yet, not jast yet,” and her forced composure 
failed her suddenly, and she burst into a flood of 
bitter tears. 

The crowd outside stared aghast when a weeping 
group descended the steps of the churcli—when no 
bells struck up a triumphant peal—and when the 
gold-laced beadles charged among them with their 
canes to stop their ill-timed huzzas, and tell them to 
keep silence till the carriages had rolled away. 

The coachmen and footmen stared also as the 
grand carriages that had swelled the bridal train were 
now ordered homeward without a thought of the wed- 
ding-breakfast laid out for naught in Bute Street. 

T'be earl’scarriage rolled swiftly through the streets 
with its blinds drawn down. The door of Apreece 
House stood open, awaiting their arrival, and ser- 
vants with white favours and smiling faces thronged 
the hall as they alighted. 

“Take your congratulations away—there has been 
no wedding,” one of the footmen managed to whisper 
to the butler as he came up the steps, 

The next instant the smiling throng had vanished, 
and the sorrowful family group went slowly up to the 
great drawing-room together. 

The earl rang the bell when he reached the room, 
and the butler, with a grave face, answered it in- 
stantly. 

“Tompkins,” said the earl, wiping his face, “ that 
breakfast laid out in the room below——” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Clear it away—give it to the servants—and never 
let me hear anything of it again.” 

The butler bowed and vanished. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open. Hugh Rhyse, 
lookiug pale and haggard, came in without having 
been announced. 

“Forgive me, Lady Llavgallen,” he said as he 
went and sat down by Wiuifred; “I cannot but 
feel that I have a right to be here, and I know you 
will allow me to stay.” 

“Certainly, my boy,” said the earl, consolingly. 
“ Heaven help us all on this unlucky day !” 

Winifred sat apart, pale and silent. She knew 
what her one duty was in life now, and had made up 
her mind to it past the possibility of changing, 

(To be continued.) 








Traces of pit-coal have been discovered on the 
western coast of Africa, at a short distance irom the 
island of Zauzibar. 

Poxrtab_e Licutnina Conpuctors —It has been 
suggested that during a thunderstorm every person 
should carry his or her own lightning conductor, in 
the shape of a light pole 15 ft. in length, fitted with 
copper wire, which should terminate in a point at 
the top and a good stout spike at the bottom. These 
poles, we may suggest, vizht also be fastened to the 
heads or tails of horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, dogs, 
and other valuable animals, to say nothing ef cats, 
parrots, aud pet monkeys. 

Am«RICAN CoaL.—A powerful body of manufac- 
turers are forming acompany for the purpose of bring=- 
ing over American coal. It is believed that coal can 
be imported from America at a considerably less 
price than they are now paying, and if this project 
should succeed it will havea very important influence 
on the coal market. If our manufacturers can obtain 
coal from America it will relieve our own collieries 
from the strain now put upon them, and thus cheapen 
the price of coal to the domestic consumer. The 
promoters of this project for importing America; 
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coal are now engaged in making careful inquiries as 
to the cost of raising and conveying it to this 
country. The scheme also contemplates the emigra- 
tion of a large number of miners from England to 
America. 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


—2-- - 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Tur Dowager Countess of Mortlake was the rich- 
est woman iu the circle which she glorified. Mort- 
lake Hall, just out from London, was her summer 
residence. ‘I'hen she had her town mansion in St. 
James's Square, and her villa in Switzerland, and 
an old country house away up amid the Scottish 
hills, called * Ravenswold.” 

No other woman had such jewels, such exquisite 
aud costly laces, such satins and brocades; no peer 
in the realm drove a finer carriage, or paraded hand- 
somer horses in the park than did the dowager coun- 
tess. 

And with all this grandeur she was a queer little 
old woman, who wore a black dress, a high turban, 
and enormous green spectacles, and always carried a 
cane, with a priceless jewel in its golden head, with 
which cane she struck the floor furiously on the 
slightest provocation, 

She was very old and childless, and her nearest 
relative, Sir Bayard Broughton, was her heir pro- 
spective. 

But the dowager was very whimsical and eccentric, 
and in view of her anticipated demise and fat legacies 
her favour was courted in the most assiduous manner. 

She was godmother to Lord Strathspey’s twins, 
and tocelebrate the event of Lady Marguerite’s entrée 
into London society she gave a grand ball. 

On the day before the important event was to take 
place she summoned the earl gud his daughter into 
her august presence. 

“ Sit down here,” she said as the young lady cour- 
tesied before her, indicating a footstool near at hand 
with her jewelled stick ; “ and, Lord Strathspey, do 
you draw up your chair, I’m about to make yous 
proposition.” 

The earl obeyed with alacrity. 

“ Now,” began the countess, tapping her gold snuff 
box, and taking a pinch of its contents, “1 want to 
know what are your prospects jor the girl there? 
Whom is she to marry ?” 

The ear! smiled, while Marguerite flushed to the 
roots of her golden hair. 

“She is so young, such a child yet,” he replied, 
“ that I haven’t given the matter a thought.” 

“You haven’t? Just what might be expected of a 
man, And you're going to plunge her into London 
society, where, before the season’s over, her pretty 
face will win her a score of lovers. Aud she’ll be 
sure to pick out a penniless vagabond for her choice. 
Girls like her always do that. Now, Angus Strath- 
spey, if you want to save yourself a deal of trouble, 
aud your girl a broken heart maybe, pick out a hus- 
band yourself, and let her know who he is before you 
introduce her into society.” 

The earl bowed, and pretty Pearl blushed pinker 
every moment. 

“TI have got the whole thing arranged,” continued 
the countess, “if you agreeto it, I intend to leave 
your children something, as I am their godmother— 
or I intended, I may say. I can’t tell whether that 
scape-grace son of yours shall ever touch a penny of 
my money or not. He’sa black sheep, with not a look 
of the Strathspeys about him, I should not wonder 
if that crazy wife of yours had some method in her 
madness after all.” 

The earl winced as if a keen blade had pierced him, 
and made a protesting gesture, but, taking no notice, 
the dowager went on: 

“That’s not to the point, however. I may leave 
the boy something and I may not; that depends upon 
how he turns out. But I'll leave the girl here my 
entire fortune, estates, and everything, provided she'll 
take Bayard Broughton for her husband.” 

She paused a moment for an answer, but Pearl had 
covered her face with her hands and the earl re- 
mained gravely silent. 

“ Bayard’s my relative,” she went on, “and a fine 
young fellow, though he’s as poor as a church mouse, 
and it would be wrong to give him nothing. But I 
like your girl, and I’ve set my heart on seeing them 
man and wife. Say the word now, and I'll have the 
deeds drawn upat once. I don’t mean she shall wait 
till I’m dead; the day she marries Broughton she 
shall come into possession of everything, and me be- 
sides, while I live; I'll be their kill-joy,” she added, 
a grim smile accompanying the rapid descent of her 
jewelled stick. “ Come, Strathspey, what do you say? 
Can’t you speak ?” 

The earl glanced at his daughter, and, pale and 
affrighted, she crept to his side and hid her face on 
his shoalder, 





“ What shall I say, pet?” he whispered. 

“Oh, dearest papa!” she sobbed, “I can’t leave 
you—lI love no one but you!” 

“ Pshaw! that’s all moonshine,” put in the dowager, 
striking with her stick impatiently ; “ don’t cry likea 
baby now, and spoil your eyes. You won’t have to 
leave your father, he can live with you. What do 
you say?” 

“Let me have time to consider—let me see the 
young baronet first,” said the earl, 

But the countess brought down her stick with a 
decided 

“No!” 

“Now or never! I give you ten minutes,” she 
said, drawing out her watch, and laying it before 
her ; ‘‘ at the end of that time I withdraw my offer.” 

She caught up a silver bell, and rang it violently. 
A French servaut maid flew to answer. 

“ My jewel-case!” demanded the countess. 

The maid set it before her, and retired. : 

“ Now,” said the countess, as she unlocked it and 
threw back the lid, “see there!” 

Pearl uttered a cry of girlish delight as she be- 
held the dazzling contents. Diamonds like stars of 
living light, milky pearls in strings and in clusters, 
sea-green emeralds and blazing rubies, garnets, and 
amethysts, set in every conceivable form and de- 
sign met her gaze. 

“They are yours,” said the dowager, curtly. 
“You may take them home with you, and array your- 
self in them ; and to-morrow night I'll present you to 
the London world as my heiress. What do you 
say? Ouly two minutes now!” 

Despite his own rauk and wealth, the earl was 
dazzled. It was an enviable position for his child, 
The young man, as he remembered him, was agree- 
able and handsome ; she would learn to love him in 
time, 

* What shall I say, Lady Peail?” he questioned, 

“Just what you please, papa,"’ faltered the blush- 
ing girl. 

“ Then she shall marry Broughton,” said the earl. 

“Done!” cried the dowager, bringing down her 
stick. “Girl, you shall be Countess of Mortlake! 
Take your jewels |” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tue earl and his daughter returned to Grosvenor 
Square, and a footman followed ina private carriage, 
bearing the casket of jewels; and while her father 
sought Lady Neville, to make her acquainted with 
the details of the compact into which he had entered, 
Marguerite sat down to examine them with a girl’s 
admiring delight. 

Lady Neville was pleased beyond all expression. 
She did not personally kuow the young baronet—he 
had been abroad for years; but the fact that her 
niece was to inherit all the vast wealth of the dow- 
ager countess caused her to be content with the 
husband that accompanied it, no matter what 
manner of man he might be, 

As soon as she had learned all particulars she 
hurried to her niece’s chamber with her congratula- 
tions. 

Marguerite sat in a great chair, with the open cas- 
ket on an ormolu stand in front of her, the light from 
the window transmuting every costly stone into a 
blazing star. 

Lady Neville fairly gasped as she caught sight of 
the jewels, 

Then, with an exclamation of delight, she caught 
her niece to her bosom. 

“ My dear child,” she cried, kissing her again and 
again, “you cannot tell how glad Lam of this! I 
congratulate you with my whole heart, Why, you 
are the richest woman in England.” 

Pearl sobbed a little, clinging to her aunt’s shoul- 
der, then she said, with flushing cheeks: 

“But, dear aunt, the—the—I mean Sir Bayard 
Broughton! I never saw him in mylife. What if I 
don’t like him? What if he doesn’t like me?” 

“Oh, nonsense,” replied her aunt ; “you must like 
him, Pearl. You know, my dear, a girl can like any 
man she pleases, provided he is a gentleman; and 
you must like Sir Bayard—there’s no retracting now. 
As to his not liking you, there is but little fear of 
that, With your beauty and your dowry you will be 
the star of London. But the matter is settled, and 
requires no farther discussion ; and as the ball takes 
place to-morrow night let us give a little attention 
to your toilet. By-the-bye, I have succeeded in get- 
ting a maid for you this morning—a nice young per- 
son, and highly recommended. Ring the bell, my 
dear,’ 

The new maid came in answer to the summons— 
a tidy young woman, with a pretty, pleasant face, 
and soft, steady brown eyes, 

“ This is your young lady,” said Lady Neville, in- 
dicating her niece, “What did you tell me your 
name was?” 

“Janet, your ladyship—Janet Burns !” 





“Ah, yes. Well, Janet, I trust you will do your 
best; you will find Lady Marguerite very kind, ang 
not hard to please.” 

The young woman courtesied, and struggled hard 
to keep down some strong emotion that threatened 
to master her; her lips trembled, and her eyes, ag 
they rested on pretty Lady Pearl, swam with tears, 
Lady Neville, observing it, asked, in amazement : 

“Why, my good girl, what in the world affects 
you so?” 

Janet flushed with embarrassment. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lady,” she stammered, 
“but my young lady there looks so much like some 
one I used to love ; but it is over now.” 

Lady Neville frowned and sbrugged her shoulders ; 
she was not fond of scenes or sentiment, and thought 
the new maid’s emotion decidedly out of place, 

‘Well, never mind your young lady’s looks,” she 
said, haughtily, “and spare us any exhibition of sen- 
timent, I beg! Now, if you have quite done,” sho 
continued as Janet dried her eyes, “I should like 
you to bring those cases from the adjoining room,” 

“ Ah, me! she’s a chip of the old block, is my Lady 
Neville,” muttered Janet as she hastened to obey, 

“Now, Marguerite,”’ said Lady Neville as Jane} 
removed the lids, “ you may choose your ball-dress— 
these are just from Paris. Take them out, Janet, and 
hold them up.” 

A pearl-white moiré-antique, heavy with priceless 
lace, was followed by a sky-blue tissue of the fines: 
silk covered with a mist of somethiug that shone like 
hoar-frost, and looped in graceful folds with wreaths 
of snowdrops, every tiny blossom having a shin- 
mering diamond-drop in its heart, 

At sight of this last marvel of Parisian skill Lady 
Marguerite uttered a cry of delight, 

“That shall be my ball-dress, Aunt Neville,” she 
exclaimed, “Ob, was ever anything so perfectly 
lovely ?” 

Lady Neville smiled. 

“Chosen just like you,” she said. “The white 
moiré is twice as elegant and three times as costly. 
However, you shall please yourself. The blue tissue 
it shall be, with your hair in light curls, and let us 
see, what about the jewels?” 

“ The pearls, aunt,” suggested Marguerite, turning 
to the casket, and lifting a lucid string in her white 
fingers. 

Lady Neville shook her head, and looked into ths 
casket with serious eyes. 

“Your taste is exquisite, child,” she remarked; 
“the pearls would suit your dress, but the countess 
would not be pleased. You must make your débiid 
in the Mortlake diamonds, and such diamonds,” she 
added, ‘raising the tiara, flashing with luminous stones 
from its roseate bed; ‘their equal cannot be found 
outside the royal casket. Pearl, you are a fortunate 

irl.” 
, Meanwhile, in her dressing-room, with her jewelled 
stick at her knee, and her gold snuff-box close at 
hand, the Countess of Mortlake was scribbling the 
following characteristic lines to her nearest rela- 
tive: 

“Sir Bayard Brompton,” she wrote, “ you are ap 

ill-bred churl ; you haven’t come near me in five years, 
and I've half a mind to cut you off with a shilling. 
Have you been watching day by day for a notive of 
my death? But I'm not going to die yet ; and when 
I do it'll be none the better for you unless you do my 
bidding. 
__“My title and estates are all my own, without 
entail, and you'll never get into your possession one 
penny unless you come here to my ball to-morrow 
night and obey me to the letter. 

“ Angus, Earl of Strathspey, has a daughter, and 
I have made her my heir, with this provision, thes 
she sha!l take you, Bayard Broughton, for her hus- 
band. Now, on the other hand, provided you come 
down and consent to the arrangement, I will make 
you my heiralso. You see it is a joint concern, you 
two as man and wife shall have the Mortlake title 
and property. Refuse to marry her, fail to make 
your appearance to-morrow night, and [’ll cut you 
off. You remember enough of me to know that L 
mean what I say, 

“TI enclose a cheque for a thousand pounds—ae 
doubt you are in need of it.” 

This she signed and sealed, and directed to the 
baronet’s club, and then, tapping her gold suuff-box, 
she fell to meditating : 

“JT trust the vagabond’s in London,” she mused; 
“likely enough he’s off again on oue of his everlasting 
tramps. A travelliug artist! Faugh! and he» 
Broughton! Pretty vocation, truly! As poor 4s 
church mouse, and as proud as Lucifer! "Iwill be 
just like him, if he is in London, to ignore the whole 
arrangement, and to take himself off to the Antipodes. 
He's lacked bread in the last five years, I’ve uo doubt, 
and I suppose he'd starve outright rather than come 
to me for help. Let him then; what's uot worth 
asking for is not worth having.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

From the club-room the letter which bore the 
coronet of the countess on its seal was forthwith sent 
to Bir Bayard Broughton’s bachelor apartments in 
Regent Street. ‘I'he baronet was not in, but his friend 
aud companion, Colonel Richard Brooke, was, 

The rooms were pleasant, but by no means lux- 
urious, for Sir Bayard was not encumbered with sur- 
plus cash ; yet they wore an air of taste and refine- 
ment, and were thoroughly littered with the appur- 
tenances of an artist. 

Pictures in every style, and every conceivable de- 
sign, lined the walls; half-completed sketches were 
scattered in every corner, and paints and brushes 
lay about indiscriminately. In the midst of all this, 
on the afternoon in question, Colonel Richard 
Brooke lounged upon the sofa in the baronet’s sitting- 
yoom, puffing a choice Manilla, 

A servant entered and deposited the letter in the 
card-basket that stood on Sir Bayard’s writing-desk. 
The colonel stretched himself, got up with a yawn, 
and crossing the room preceeded to examine it, 

“The coronet of the countess, by Jove!” he eja- 
culated, as his eye fell on the crested seal. “ What 
the deuce is up now, I wonder? Is the old dowager 
about to stump up, and make Broughton her heir? She 
will make him her heir sooner or later,” he continued, 
a sudden gleam lighting his eyes, “and I sball not 
get a shilling. Yet I am as much a Broughton as he 
iss I wonder that he never suspects who and what 
Iam. His illegitimate brother! I hate him and her, 
and all the name and race of them!” 

He ground the words out through his set teeth, and 
began to pace the floor in rising anger. 

A tall and stately gentleman was this Colonel 
Richard Brooke, a soldier of fine repute, and the chosen 
friend of Sir Bayard. They bad met years before, 
when the baronet was onone of his tramps away out 
in India, and had grown to be fast friends. The 
basis of this friendship, no doubt, was the strange 
and striking resemblance that existed between the 
two. ‘Twin brothers could not have been more alike 
in their general appearance, yet they were wholly 
dissimilar in character and disposition, 

They got to be great friends, Sir Bayard 
travelled with the colonel’s regiment, and the colonel 
got furlough, and came to England by the same ship 
with the baronet, and they loved and trusted each 
other in a very Damon and Pythias like fashion, 

They had been but a day or two in London when 
the letter from the Countess of Mortlake arrived at 
the rooms in Regent Street, and the baronet was ab- 
sent, having run down into Sussex to see a brother 
artist, 

Colonel Brooke paced the floor and puffed savagely 
at his Manilla, eyeing the crested letter at intervals 
with ill-repressed curiosity. 

“T should like to know its contents,” he muttered, 
at last, advancing to the writing-desk, and takiug 
up the letter again ; “ why shouldn't Iknow ? l’ve 
as good a right to know as he! By Heaven, I will 
know,” he burst forth at last, “I have not followed 
him all these years, and watched his affairs, to draw 
back now! 1 will know!” 

He sat down before the desk, and, taking a knife 
from his pocket, proceeded to cut the seal in so skil- 
ful and dexterous a manner that the impress of the 
coronet was not defaced. He drew out the crumpled 
sheet and ran his eyes over the crabbed and scribbled 
oe a dark red flush mounting to his forehead as he 


vead, 

When he had finished he returned the sheet to the 
envelope, adjusted the seal, and put back the letter 
in the card-basket. 

“Her heir,” he muttered, at last, crossing to the 
window ; ‘* her heir, and husband to an earl’s daugh- 
ter!” 

His breath came deep and hoarse, and the veins 
stood out on his forehead like great cords, For a full 
hour he remained at the window, staring down into 
the street below. Then he returned to the sofa, 
as if the intensity of his reflections had wearied him, 

“ My opportunity has come,” he muttered, “ now, 
or fail forever! 1 wonder if I conld doit? A risky 
job it would be, but I’ve a cool brain and a strong 
will, and Leonard is true and tried. By Heaven 1 
witl,” he cried, with sudden determination; ‘’tis 
Worth the trial, and if I fail I fail, that’s all, But I 
‘uust bestir myself,” he added, with a laugh; “the 
ball comes off to-morrow night, and by eight Sir 
Bayard will be back from Sussex. What's done must 
be done quickly.” 

: He arose, and, striding across the room, gave the 
‘bell-rope a vigorous pull, 

In two minutes his valet entered. 

The colonel signed him te a seat. 

Leonard,” he said, quietly, ‘* would you like to 
‘aake ten thousand pounds ?” 

T he valet’s black eyes twinkled, and he grinned 
watil his white teeth glittered wickedly. 

Shouldn't mind it much, colonel,” he replied. 





“So I thought,” resumed the solonei; “ well, 
there’s a chance, and if you've a mind to try it 1’ll 
unfold the plans.” 

“Till try it, colonel, I'll try it,” cried Leonard, 
rubbing his hands together in anticipation; “ you 
know me, the tougher the job the better it suits me.” 

His master nodded and smiled. 

He knew his man, and he trusted him as he did 
his own heart. 

They were old friends, and had served each other 
many a good turn in days gone by; true and tried 
friends were Colonel Brooke and his valet. 

“ Well, in the first place, there’s not a breath to 
lose—what’s to be done must be done at once.” 

Leonard nodded. 

The colonel crossed the room and took up the 
crested letter, 

“Here is a letter from the Countess of Mortlake,” 
he said; “she writes for Sir Bayard to come toa 
ball to-morrow night; to-morrow night, you hear, 
Leonard, at her residence in St, James's Square. He 
is to be made her heir, and to be presented to a daugh- 
ter of Lord Strathspey, which daughter is to be his 
future wife. A rare bit of luck, you see, my man, for 
Sir Bayard Broughton.” 

Leonard nodded understandingly. 

“ Now for the point. Iam Sir Bayard Broughton. 
To-morrow night I shall go to the ball of the count- 
ess and receive my bride at her hands. And now 
your job comes in. A man went down to Sussex on 
Monday, and will return to London this evening—a 
man who fancies that he is Sir Bayard Broughton, and 
prospective heir to the dowager countess. Leonard,” 
and Colonel Brooke faced his valet, a strange, subtle 
light in his pale, gray eyes—‘ Leonard, that man 
must not return to London to-night, nor ever any 
more—do you understand ?” 

The valet’s eyes lit with a responsive flash, and he 
smiled, showing his gleaming white teeth through 
his dark beard, 

The colonel went on: 

“Do your job effectually, and the hour that I 
come into possession of the Mortlake estates you shall 
have ten thousand pounds, Bank of England money.” 

“ And what if you do not come into posses- 
sion of the Mortlake estates ?” questioned Leonard, 
shrewdly. 

“Then we shall both remain beggars,” returned 
the colonel. “ But I shall come into possession— 
there’s nothing to hinder me if you do your job in 
the right way.” 

Leonard rose and held out his hand. 

“Tis a bargain,” he said ; “ good-bye!” 

The colonel grasped it heartily, and Leonard 
vanished, 

(To be continued.) 


FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


> 
CHAPTER XVII. 

A MOMENT of the deepest silence succeeded 
Honor's act of placing her marriage certificate in the 
hands of Sir Hugh Tregaron. 

The young baronet stood up and the folded paper 
trembled in his hands. Perhaps some faint suspicion 
of its contents had come to him, for there was a stern 
glitter in his gray eyes that was like the flashing of 
a sword in the sunlight. Then, without a word, he 
unfolded the rustling paper, and read, still in that 
dead, strange silence, the certificate of the marriage 
between Honor Glint and Darrel Moer. 

He read it as if it had been a certificate of burial, 
or a death warrant. 

His face was white as death when he had finished 
it, ‘The paper fluttered from his hands to the floor. 
For once in his life, with all his nerves of steel, he 
could not conceal the appalling emotion by which 
his soul was tortured. 

Honor stood before him, as awaiting sentence, 
drooping, and frightened at the visible tokens of his 
anguish. She trembled as with anague, Her face 
was downcast, and Sir Hugh’s eyes rested only upon 
her crown of pale gold hair, 

She expected reproaches and angry words, but 
still he did not speak. The silence became still more 
appalling, It was broken at last by the girl’s low, 
pitiful sobbing. 

Sir Hugh moved a step nearer to her, as if to take 
her to his heart, Then he stopped short, and his 
arms fell to his side, 

“ Honor,” he said, in a broken voice, which yet 
thrilled with a tenderness and love that even death 
could not have destroyed, and whose strength he had 
not himself fully known until now, “this man has 
then a right to visit you whenever he will? You are 
his wife 2” 

Honor recoiled as if she had received a blow. She 
looked up, her eyes burning like black stars from 
out the dead pallor of her facé, and cried, shudder- 
ingly : 











“Oh, no, Sir Hugh, I am not his wife. I left 
him at the very altar, and had not seen him since 
until he came into this room this evening. I do not 
call myself by his name. I fear him—I hate 
hin——” 

“Yet you aro his wife!” sail Sir Hugh, still in 
that broken voice. ‘You married him the day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Yes, oh, yes! I suppose the marriage is valid, 
but I wish that I had died before entering upon all 
this trouble, Sir Hugh.” 

“Did you not love him when you married him, 
Honor ?” 

A scarlet tide flowed into the pure, proud face of 
the girl and ebbed again as she faltered : 

“No, I did not love him. I was grateful to him, 
Sir Hugh. I liked him, and he might perhaps have 
won my love in time. I told him I did not love 
him, but he was very kind, and I—I thought I 
loved no one else, Oh, I was wrong—wrong!” 
aud she wrung her hauds piteously. “ButI was 
so lonely and desolate, and he offered me a home, 
and love and care. I have been cherished all my 
life long, and I am so young, Sir Hugh, and I know 
so little of the world, Can you wonder that I 
shrank from going out into the world alone and deso- 
late, and that I turned to the first kindly hand 
that was held out to me? I was not weak—not 
cowardly. I think the shock of my changed po- 
sition must have dazed me. Oh, I must have been 
mad!” . 

* What was your position when Darrel Moer pro- 
posed to you?” asked Sir Hugh, hoarsely. “ Had— 
had Mrs. Glint dared to be unkind to you?” 

“She had ordered me to leave the Red House 
within three days,’’ answered Honor, with an uncon- 
trollable bitterness. ‘She told me that I was a 
pauper, whom papa—dear, dear papa !—had educated, 
and she said it was time I earned my own living. L 
was in her daughter’s way at the Red House, per- 
haps. Mrs. Glint never liked me from the first hour 
of her home coming. She was jealous of papa’s af- 
fection for me. But she never showed herself my 
enemy until that fatal night—the night that Darrel 
Moer asked me to marry bim. She wounded me, in- 
sulted me, stabbed me to the very soul. She 
tauuted me with my dependence. She ended by 
telling me that I must leave her house within three 
days, as I have said. My brain seemed on fire. I 
went out to walk in the fields, and there it was 
that Darrel Moer found me and asked me to marry 
him.” 

“ My poor little girl!” 

“T would not say ‘ Yes’ then, although he promised 
me that, as his wife, I should have unlimited ability 
to befriend the poor and to found schools for ragged 
children and hospitals for the poor. I thought I 
might find rest and peace in such a life, and 1 was 
tempted to marry him. Yet I asked for the night in 
which to consider my decision. I weathome. Mrs, 
Glint called me into the drawing-room. Clarette had 
had a letter from Cornwall, and her mother told 
me that—that——” the brave voice faltered now, 
but the girl forced herself tu keep steadily on, deter- 
mined to tell the whole truth—* she told me that you 
were about to be married to a lady of high rank in 
Cornwall, and that preparations were being made 
for your wedding. Don’t interrupt me, Sir Hugh. 
I kuow now that the story is false, but I must 
speak of it. I went up to my room, and I looked at 
the question of my marriage from every side. If I 
procured a situation as governess, papa would find 
me and take me back, and there would be trouble at 
the Red House and gossip in the town. I hada 
dozen considerations pressing on me—I cannot re- 
member them all now—but in the end I decided te 
marry Mr. Mover.” 

Sir Hugh repressed a groan. 

“Tf I had only kaowon——” he murmured. 

“The next morning at eleven o’clock,” resumed 
Honor, “I met Mr, Moer at the corner of Ivy Lane, 
to givo him my auswer. He was there with a cab 
aud a marriage licence, We drove to the chapel, and 
were married.” 

‘+ How came you to leave him at the altar?” 

Honor replied by telling him of the appearance of 
Mr. Carrington in the vestry, of his withdrawal with 
Moer into the inner room, aud of the subsequent con- 
versation which she had unavoidably overheard, and 
in which Darrel Moer had fully revealed all the 
weakness, fickleness, and unscrupulousuess of his 
nature, 

Sir Hugh hearkened in amazement. 

“J fled from Darrel Moer as froma ravening beast 
of prey,” added Honor, “I feel tliat I am not safe 
with him. I have no longer respect for him, I loathe 
him as I wouldaserpent. His wife! No,no! I 
will never acknowledge the bond that binds me to 
him, save in self defence, I have told you my story, 
Sir Hugh, that you may know that it is all over be- 
tween you and me. I can imagine no fate that would 
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have been more blissful than that which would nav® 


been mine as your wife. But having said this much 
Icansay no more. This unacknowledged tie bind- 
ing me to Darrel Moer is none the less a barrier be- 
tween you and me. I am set apart from all the joys 
of affection henceforth and for ever. I can hear no 
more your loving words, Sir Hugh, precious as they 
were tome. It was my duty to tell you the truth. 
And now, Sir Hugh, now that all is over between us, 
I want to tell you that I shall always pray for your 
happiness, and that I hope. you may marry some 
noble girl who will be all to you that I could have 
been.” 

She evidently expected him to leave her now, but 
he did not go. 

While she had been talking to him with a feverish 
rapidity, her eyes glittering, Sir Hugh had exerted 
himself to recover his lost courage and self-posses- 
sion. 

There was a yearning tenderness in his voice as 
he now said: 

“You cannot accept this man as your husband, 
Honor. And indeed I think that he repents his 
marriage with you, and will not permit you to claim 
his name. Why did he not declare to me this even- 
ing the relationship existing between you and him? 
Because he preferred to keep it secret. I am sure 
he does not dream of your brave frankness toward 
me. You need a friend, Honor, more than you ever 
needed one in all your life. Darrel Moer is capable 
of any wickedness, should he find you an obstacle in 
his path.” 

**T believe it—I know it.” 

“Words of love cannot be spoken between us again 
antil you are free,” continued Sir Hugh, gravely; 
“in the present situation of affairs they would be an 
idle mockery. More, they would be an insultto you. 
But I will say to you now, Houor, that I shall never 
take any other woman as my wife, I will serve 
for you as Jacob served for Rachel, if need be, 
and longer ; I will be your friend—your brother— 
antil the happy day when I can become your hus- 
band. In every sorrow, Honor, remember that my 
beart beats for you alone, and that you are dearer to 
me than my life. I shall bear about with me always 
the precious thought that you love me, But all may 
not be lost, Honor ; there may be a way of escape for 
you from this miserable tangle.” 

** What possible way of escape. can’ there be ?” 

“ You were married by licence ?”’ 

Honor replied in the affirmative. 

“ Moer must have declared you to be of age, while 
you are only seventeen. A false.declaration of age 
has often sufficed to break a marriage. Your father 
could have the marriage set aside. Captain Glint, 
who stands to you in the place of a father, may be 
able to procure the annulment of this marriage. I 
will consult.a lawyer upon the subject, When will 
the captain return ?”’ 

“Tn about two months, Sir Hugh.” 

“Two months seem an eternity at this crisis. I 
fear nothing.can be done to break:the marriage until 
he comes. He is your guardian, and must act for 
you. The more I think of the matter, Honor, the 
more I am persuaded that this marviage can be an- 
aulled, and that without scandal.” 

Honor’s face flushed with reviving hope. 

“Oh, if it only might be!” she whispered. 

“Meanwhile,” said Sir Hugh, with forced cheer- 
fulness, “‘ where are you to. remain during the cap- 
tain’s continued absence? You cannot go back to 
the Red House. I do not like you to remain in a 
ledging-house, exposed to meeting chance comers and 
goers. Your landlady is not a sufficiently able pro- 
tector for you should you require protection. I 
think, Honor, that I had better write to my aunt, 
who is now in London, and state the case to her. 
She will offer you a home in her house, and that will 
be the safest refuge that can be found for you dur- 
ing Coptain Glint’s absence. Will you consent to 
this?” 

Honor assented gratefully. 

“TI will write to my aunt by the earliest post,” said 
the young baronet. “You will receive a letter from 
her by return; I shall write also to Captain Glint 
immediately, and J shall run down to Liverpool to- 
morrow and seea lawyer there in whom I have con- 
fidence. It will thus happen that you will not see 
me again until the day after to-morrow. I beg you 
to be hopeful and brave, Honor, and to be continually 
on your guard against some possible machinations of 
Darrel Moer, He is a man to strike in the dark,’’ 

“I will be very guarded,” said Honor. “ Oh, Sir 
Hugh, | feared that my hasty, mad marriage was to 
blight my whole life. Will it be.so easily set aside 
that I need no longer lie awake at night in terror of 
wy future ?” 

“ Marriage is a holy institution, Honor,” said Sir 
Hugh, with a grave tenderness, “and it should be 
entered upon with a full realization of all its solemn 
meaning. But you were in a manner forced into a 





marriage with this man, who cast you off, as one 
might say, at the altar, That ill-advised act which 
binds you to a villain—you a girl of tender years, he 
a manin the prime of life and old in wickedness—is 
an exception to the rule of marriages ; but even this 
strange marriage could not be annulled, nor could 
you procure a divorce, save for the single flaw in the 
contract—the flaw being that you are under age, and 
acted without the consent or knowledge of your 
guardian. I shall be able to talk to you on this sub- 
ject more at length after I shall have seen the Liver- 
pool lawyer. The hour is growing late, Honor,” he 
added, as the little clock on the mantelpiece struck 
ten. “I must go. You cannot be too circumspect 
now, you know. The world is full of censorious 


agp” 

e took her hand in his and pressed it to his lips 
with a gentle chivalry and a passionate tenderness 
that would well have becomea knight “ withaut fear 
and without reproach,” Even while his manner de- 
clared his great and enduring love for her, he be- 
stowed upon her no caresses, and called her by:no 
loving names. It was plain that he would respect 
her slightest scruples, and would treat her with 
reverential courtesy, such as @ brother might yield 
her, until the barrier now between them should be 
swept away, and he should be free before Heaven and 
man to woo and win her. 

He took his leave without lingering, and left the 
house, 

Honor put away her marriage certiticate in her 
desk, and sat down before the fire, the light of hope 
irradiating the gloom that had threatened to engulf 
her. 

The girl Lucky put aside her book, and went in 
to the adjoiniug bedroom to lay out the night gar- 
ments of her young mistress. 

While Honor thus sat alone, her feet on the fen- 
der, a brooding happiness in her lovely eyes, ‘her 
parlour door opened and her landlady came into the 
room, 

Miss Brown was.an angular, elderly woman, with 
rigid ideas of propriety, to which she deemed it-the 
duty of other people to contorm, 

She was in an exceedingly unpleasant ‘mood at 
this moment,'and the vinegary expression of her 
countenance sufficiently indicated the fact. 

“ If.I am not intruding, Miss Glint,”she demanded, 
in a peremptory “ stand-and-deliver”’ style, and ‘in 


an insolent ‘tone, “ may I ‘have a few minutes’ con- 


versation with you?” 

“Certainly, madam,” replied Honor, rising and 
placing a-chair for her visitor. “You are welcome 
to my rooms at all times.” 

“Even when you are holding drawing-rooms, ‘as 
I might call them, forall the xyyoung men in South- 
port ?” sniffed Miss.Brown, “If-you will pardon my 
inquisitiveness I should like to know if,you have leit: 
Bolton for good? I received you here without re- 
ferences, having known:you for years as a very pro- 
mising pupil.in the school ‘with which I was con- 
nected, I supposed that as you were looking iil 
you came to Southport for seasair, I chanced:to 
hear a few words that passed between you and your 
first caller this evening, and from ‘thom I gathered 
that you sre'not Oaptain Glint’s-own daughter, ‘as I 
have been led to believe, but:that you-are an object 
of his charity. Is this so?” 

“It is true that Iam not Captain Glint’s own 
daughter, madam, but [am his adopted daughter.” 

“Humph! There’s.a great differeuce between the 
two,’”’ said Miss Brown, severely. ‘ I\might almost 
term your conduct as‘sailing under false pretences, 
miss—ah, I suppose I must say Miss Glint, Have 
you quarrelled ‘with Mrs. Glint? Are you going 
back to her?” 

“No, madam, I am not going back to Mrs. Glint. 
The Red House is no longer my home.” 

“Mrs. Glint has turned you adrift, eh ?” said Miss 
Brown, coarsely. ‘No doubt she had reasons for 
such a proceeding. It does not speak well for a young 
lady to be turned out of ‘the home that has always 
sheltered her. I own I am shocked:at your goings- 
on in my house this evening. It behoves me, as a 
single lady, without a male protector, to look care- 
fully after my lodgers. You seem to be homeless, 
and to have no lady friend to look after you, but I 
have had to dance attendance upon the door knocker 
the entire evening, to admit your throng of gentle- 
men visitors. I always liked you at school, Miss— 
ab, Glint, although you were not in my classes, and 
I knew comparatively little of you. But, of course, 
you can’t expect me to ruin myself fora person not 
akin to me. In short, miss—ah, Glint,” concluded 
the landlady, primly, “you'll have to carry yourself 
and your visitors elsewhere. I desire your rooms to 
be vacated at the end of the week.” 

Honor's face reddened, and she replied, haughtily : 
“T will give up my rooms even sooner, madam, 
expect to receive a letter the day after to-morrow, 
aud | shall go up to London the next day. You will 


perhaps accept my assurance that your estimate of 
me is entirely wrong. Circumstances have conspire 
to deprive me of a. home, but I am b! ess——” 

“Of course—oh, of course!” sneered the landlaiy, 
“You are the very pink of propriety. Let me taj 
you that I am.not to be hoodwinked by you. Yq 
will leave my house on the day you named, or I wij} 
have you ejected according to law. Remember 
there’s to be no delay. If your London letter don 
come, out you go all the same. You appointed thy 
day yourself, you remember. Another thing, Miss~ 
ah, Glint. Your gentlemen visitors cannot com 
ander my roof again. Ican control my own houy 
door, I believe.” 

With this exhibition of her. temper and vulgarity 
the virago.took her departure, banging the door be. 
hind her. 

“Tt seems as if all the world had turned agains 
us, Miss Honor,” said Lucky, who had been draw 
from the inner room by Miss Brown's loud-voiced 
harangue. “Where aze we to go next ?” 

“To London, I think,” replied Honor. “If my 
letter come in time, I mean. ii it should be delayed 
I don’t know what is to become of us.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was in.a very ugly frame of mind, as may 0 
supposed, that Darrel Moer walked away from (Oak 
Cottage, and hurried down the Manchester road, 
turning the nearest corner, and proceeded towards 
the railway station. 

His visit to Southport had been a miserable 
failure. 

He had found Honor more beautiful than ever, ss 
it seemed to him, but as cold and inaccessible as an 
iceberg. 

He knew that she had done with him, and that very 
knowledge kindled-anew his old infatuation for her, 
Sir Hugh Tregaron had well ‘said that Darrel Moer 
wanted what he eould not have, but that when it 
became accessible he no longer cared for it. 

He actually loved her as much as it was in his 
fickle nature to loveanyone. He adored beauty, and 
she was rarely, gloriously beautiful. Bat even while 
he loved her, so curiously was his mind constructed 
or warped, he hated her for her contempt of him, and 
because she stood in the way of his interests, 

He was resolved to destroy every vestige of evi- 
dence of ‘his ‘marriage ‘with ‘her,‘and ‘he was equally 
resolved ‘to marry’ Hilda Floyd, 

He'thougtit of ‘the heiress of the’manor now, but 
he did not think of her with‘affection. He believed 
that he had made’a favourable impression upon her, 
and he was anxious to follow it up. She was astep- 
ping-stone 'to the grandeurs which he'lad thougit 
to possess in his own ‘right,andas such he would 
make use of her. 

His reputation in ‘seciety was worse ‘than indiffe- 


rent. 

As Lord “Waldemar, ‘and ‘the owner of all the pro- 

rty‘that’ would go ‘with the title, his'vices would 
Lov tem and ‘he would have been able te 
make a grand ‘match. 

As plain Darrel Moer, with an income of some two 
hundred pounds ’a year, he knew that he would stand 
wo chance whatever to contract’ woalthy marriage. 

Under all the considerations pressing upon him it 
was necessary for him to return to Yorkshire imme- 
diately, He arrived at the railway station in time 


‘to’catch'the last‘train, and took his place in’s first- 


class compartment and wrapped himself in his'travel- 
ling rug, and was soon steaming down tho line 


‘through the gloomy night. 


A spasm of jealousy convulsed ‘him when ‘he re- 
membered ‘that he had left Honor in company with 
Sir Hugh Tregaron. 

“ She'll be careful not to let him know of her mar- 
riage with me,” he thought, jadging her by himself. 
“She means to catch the baronet, and marry him out 
of hand. We'll see how her little game pros 
pers. If I don’t marry Miss Floyd, I'll claim Honor 
openly. If I do marry Miss Floyd, I shall pro- 
bably make some disposition of Honor which will 
be contrary to her present ideas aud calcula- 
tions.” 

With thoughts like these he pursued his journey 
to Yorkshire by way of Bolton, 

He arrived at Floyd Manor soon after daybreak, 
and presented himself at the breakfast-table, fault- 
lessly attired,.at eight o’clock, with not the faintest 
shadow of anxiety upon his features. 

In truth he was well satisfied with himself, for 
while he sipped his coffee aud talked soft nonsense 
to the well-pleased heiress his valet Bing, who Wa 
his equal in villany, was already on his way to Lal 
cashire with ample instructions in regard to a4 
errand with whose execution his master had charge 
him, 

The man Bing had a melaneholy air, and looked 
like @ broken-down curate, He always dressed 1 





black, was fond of wearing a white cravat and 6 
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shining hat. He had been associated with his mas- | rector which I beg you to read. I believe I will lie | bered with the little desk, and he smiled at his own 


ter so intimately as to catch certain of Moer’s “airs | down and:sleep for an hour or two,” 


and graces,” and was the beau-ideal in appearance of 
a gentlemau’s gentleman. He had materially al- 


tered his appearance by covering the lower half of | 
his face with a gray false beard, and wearing spec- | 


les. 
“a arriving at Southport Bing sauntered forth 


from the statior, valise in hand, and by dint of in- 
quiry found his way to the Manchester road. 

There were plenty of cottages and rooms to be let 
upon either side of the street, but Bing, while scru- 
tinizing each and all of the white placards as one 
looking for lodgings, kept on until he came to Oak 

tage. 
Oh announcement on the gate, the old tree root in 
the yard, the absurd little rockery under the windows, 
all answered to Moer’s description of Honor’s pre- 
sent refuge. 

Bing opened the gate and approached the cottage, 
twirling a heavy walking-stick with quite the air of 
a dandy as he walked. 

He knocked loudly at the house door, and Miss 
Brown appeared, opening the Coor with startling 
abruptness. 

Ling raised his hat to her with exaggerated polite- 
ness. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” he said, “ but I see that you 
have lodgings to let. ‘lhe situation of your house is 
sv extremely admirable that Iam persuaded I should 
icel at home here if the terms are—ah—agreeable. 
What rooms have you to let?” 

“The upper floor, sir,” replied Miss Brown, briskly. 
“Permit me to show you the rooms, sir. Have 
you any family ?” and she eyed him speculatively. 

“No, madam, When you see me you see all there 
is of my family,” said Bing, with a melancholy smile. 
“I stand alone like some—ah, like some solitary 
monarch of the forest!” 

“Oh, indeed!” simpered Miss Brown, “Come 
upstairs, sir;” and she led the way to the upper 
rooms. f 

Bing followed, hat in hand. Miss Brown displayed 
to him the two chambers directly above the rooms at 
that moment tenanted by Honor Glint and her maid. 
Bing inquired the price, including board, and en- 
gaged them directly, paying a week’s rent in ad- 
vance. 

The rooms under these will be vacant to-morrow,” 
observed Miss Brown. “If you should prefer them 
you can exchange when the lodger goes away.” 

“T suppose I can remain now that I am here,” re- 
marked Bing, tossing his valise upon a couch. “I 
am an invalid, madam, and rarely leave the ‘house. 
You can send me up my meals at the hours most 
agreeable to yourself. I never ‘like to make a lady 
trouble,” he added, gallantly, 

Miss Brown’s hard visage softened, and she be- 
stoweda glance that was more than half tender upon 
her lodger, whom she shrewdly suspected to be an 
over-worked curate on a week's outing. 

“There are few like you, sir,’ she-replied. “Most 
- care but little about ‘the trials of their land- 

. One would think’ the mistress of the house 
was not of the same flesh and blood as themselves, 
But you, sir, have-a feeling heart, If you will drop 
iato my little parlour at any time, I shall be happy 
to see you, and to offer you acup of tea.” 

“Thanks,” said Bing, caressing ‘his ‘false ‘beard. 
“Your parlour is just under this'room T-understand. 
Ishall be most happy to drink tea with you.” 

“My parlour is not under this room. It-is on the 
other side of the hall,” said Miss Brown, hastily. 
“The room under this is a private sitting-room, and 
belongs to a lady lodger.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Bing, “I remember now. ‘Very 
well, madam, I’ll have dinner in my own room, and 
l'll take tea with you—a most charming arrange- 
ment. I do dote upon ladies’ society.” 

Miss Brown tried to coax a blush to her thin, sal- 
low cheek, and retreated in coy and girlish haste, 
believing that she had made a conquest of her lodger, 
and not quite certain whether or nut she-should ac- 
cept him and sink the lodging-house keeper in the 
curate’s wife. 

She came back again a moment later, and said, 
With a little cackling laugh: 

“You forgot to tell me your name, sir. I believe 

at is necessary, is it not?” 

“Oh, it's Watson,” said Bing, coolly, telling the 
truth in part, for he rejoiced in the cognomen of 
Watson Bing. “ And yours, madam ?” 

Is Miss Brown—Augusta Feodora Brown,” de- 
clared the spinster, with apparent pride. “If you 
should want anything, Mr. Watson, please mention 
it now, My maid is absent on an errand, and will 
at be in for an hour or more.” 

Bi Ishall require nothing, my dear madam,” said 
fo “T find myself quite fatigued with my journey 

tom Manchester. I'm a Manchester curate, ma'am, 
th, and I’ve a letter in my pocket from my 








He exhibited to Miss Brown a letter purporting to 
be written by a Manchester clergyman, certifying 
that ‘*the bearer, James Watson,” was .a curate of 
high moral character, etc., all of whieh had .a most 
flattering impression upon the landlady. She made 
up her mind to win Lim if she could, and gave back 
the letter and retired from:the room, determined to 
deepen by all the arts known to her the favourable 
impression she was positive she had already made 
upon the lodger. 

Bing seated himself by his window, behin! the 
blind, and kept aclose and furtive wateh upon the 
garden gate. Some five minutes later he beheld Miss 
Brown going out with a basket on her arm. 

“Just as L expected,” he said to himself. 
old ninny has gone to market. ‘She means to get 
me upa nice dinner. I wonder if she makes eyes at 
all her gentlemen lodgers. Her servant has:gone out. 
There's no one but Miss Glint and her »maid in the 
house, but I am sure they are here. I’ll have to go 
down and play the brigand. ‘ The certificate, or your 
life’—that’s it. They are only two girls, but then 
they might arouse the neighbourhood ‘with their 
screams. The thing is risky. I’m afraid, after all, 
I shall:have to wgit until night, when they will both 
be asleep.” 

Yetihe kepta furtive watch behind his window 
blind. He had his reward, for presently the house 
door was shut and a slender figure in blaeék went 
down.the walk. It was Honor Glint, deeply veiled, 
and on her way to post with her own hands # long 
letter which she had written to Captain Glint, 

Bing chuckled as she weut out of the gate. 

“She’s off for the promenade and the pier head, 
and is disposed of for an hour or two,” heasaid cto 
himself. “Only the maid remains in the house. ‘‘Dhis 
is my chance.” 

He waited a little while, ‘considering his plans, 
and then qpened the door anud:stood upon :the -stair 
landing. All was still below. He creptedown the 
stairs and peered into Miss Brown’s rooms. ‘They 
were silent.and deserted. Then he softly-opened the 
door of Honor’s room and looked in. It was also un- 
tenanted. 

Bing went boldly into the reom, locking the door 
behind him. Then he stealthily peered into the ad- 
joining apartment, but Lucky was not there. A 
closer investigation assured him that she was in the 
kitchen, busy with some culinary preparations, 

“The .coast is clear,” said Bing, exultantly. 
“ Now’s my time.” 

He sat to work with a skill and rapidity which a 
professional burglar might have envied. 

He made a survey of the room.and its contents. 
The little d been locked up-in a 
trunk, which was inthe bed-room, and the desired 
document was safely in this desk. But the jewel- 
box and dressing-case were in plain sight, and Bing 
devoted his attention first of all to them, beginning 
with the dressing-case. 

A brief scratiny.convinced him that the paper was 
not'there. He then examined ’the jewel-box. There 
were some simpleiarticles of jewellery in it, but no 
secret compartment in which a paper might be hidden. 
There was, however, an odd triuket which 
Biug’s attention. He took it up and turned it over 
and over in:his hands, Jt ‘was simply a sphere of 
black onyx, an inch or more in diameter, superbly 
polished, and held :in-a‘tiny hand of gold which -was 
setwith diamond sparks. A loop of gold attacheil 
to the tiny band showed that it served as a lecket. 
The ball appeared solid, although of no great 
weight. 

“A queer kind of ornament,” muttered Bing. 


“The 


+ Those sparks are paste of course.” 


He had no time to 'waste-upon anything apparently 
so unimportant, so he dropped it into the box. 

Had he purloined it and taken it to his master— 
had the secret hidden in its interior, and of which 
even Honor did not suspect ‘the existence, been 
brought'to liglt—the whole course of Honor’s life 
might have been changed—ay, and the whole course 
also of the life of Darrel Moer. 

Passing the trinketas of no importance, Bing con- 
tinued his hasty search. He soon quitted the parlour 
for the bedroom. 

Lucky had been engaged in packing nearly all 
the morning, and two or three trunks stood open. 
Bing passed them by, and concentrated his attention 
upon a trunk which was not only locked but care- 
fully strapped. He undid the fastenings deftly. He 
was provided with false keys, and soon fitted ono to 
the lock, Then he opened the trunk, 

He found in the tray Honor's little writing-case. 
He opened it with a key of his own, listening in- 
tently to every sound that came up from the kitchen. 
He had not locked the rear door, the key being ab- 
sent from the lock, and an impulse now came over 
him to push the bed against it, But he was encum- 





thing,” he muttered. 


tthe paper, 





over-caution, as he heard a sound as of something 
falling in the kitchen. 

“ The girl's busy, and a minute more will settle this 
! “Tf the paper’s not in here, 
Miss Glint carries it on her person.” 

He emptied out the contents of the desk, but the 
paper of which he was in search did not appear. He 
turned the case upside down, running his fingers over 
every protuberance which suggested a secret spring. 
His shrewdness was rewarded by the discovery of a 
secret drawer in the very bottom ef the box, a sort 
of false bottom, with only room enough to lay a 
paper of a certain thickness in it. In this hidden re- 
ceptacle was concealed the marriage certificate so 
all-important to Darrel Moer, 

Bing seized the document—opened it—glanced 
over its contents. 

“It's all right,” he muttered, exultantly. ‘ That’s 
T’marich man. Now to get out.” 

But before he could disencumber himself of the 
desk—before he could conceal the paper on his per- 
son—in short, before he could even move—there was 


om soft rush behind him, and the paper was torn 


from his grasp, and thrust hurriedly into the pocket 
of Honor’s maid, and in the same instant—so quick 
was the girl’s movement—the hands of Lucky Ban- 
= had plunged into his beard, tearing it from his 
ace, 

Her-assault was so sudden and violent that Bing, 
who was on his knees, was toppled over, while Lucky 
retreated, the false beard in her hands, shriek- 
ing: 

‘‘@h, dear! Help, help! Murder! It’s Mr, Moer’s 
man. Police! Help!” 

Her screams filled the air, penetrating to the 
street, 

(To be continued.) 








Parpg or Orinion.—An Italian nobleman is said 
to have fought sixteen duels upon the question, 
“Which was ‘the better poet, Ariosto or ‘lasso ?” 
and being mortally wounded in his sixteenth with 
his dying words confessed that he never had read 
either. How many opinions do we perversely cling 
to which have in reality no more reasonable grounds 
than the poor Italian’s notions upon Ariosto and 
Tasso ! 

ALARMING RumMovuR,—We find the belief put for- 
ward that the instant the despatches of Livingstone 
reach the Sultan of Zanzibar and his Arab slave 
dealers au order will be issued to shoot Livingstone ; 
and, single-handed, what is even this brave old Scot 
with his rifle against‘a host of secret foes spread over 
4,000 square miles of forest? We hope to hear that 
another expedition will soon be fitted out, and that 
it will-receive the aid of the Government. 

A River or Icz.—The American papers tell of 
“an icicle 2,000 miles in length and 200 miles in 
breadth.” ‘This seems worthy of the land of Yankee 
Doodle. Nevertheless, the statement is substantially 
true. Itappears.that since last January enormous 
fields of ice have been passing the shores of New- 
foundland ‘in almost continuous streams. The dis- 
tance between Baffinu’s Bay, where the ice-fields are 
found, and the waters of the Gulf Stream, where they 
‘ave dissolved, is.from '1,500 :to 2,000 miles; so that 


iit may ‘be fairly said that.a river of ice, varying 


from 50;to 200 miles in breadth, and 2,000 miles 
long, has been for months pouring its contents into 
the tepid waters of the Gulf Stream. This fact may 
account for our cold end wet spring and late sum- 
mer. 

HgstTercomss. — Hestercombe House and estates 
were sold at ‘the Mart in London, recently, by 
Messrs. Beadel. ‘Lord Portman became the purchaser 
at 64,0001. "Lhe estates comprise about 777 acres, 
and it is one of the most delightful residential pro- 
perties thatis to be found in the West of England. 
The property belonged to the late Miss [lizabeth 
Maria Tyndale Warre ‘for life, and on lier death, 
about ‘six months since, passed to Lord Ashburton, 
the reversion on Miss Warre’s death having, as we 
are informed, been:purchased many years ago by the 
late Lord Ashburton. It was hoped Lord Ashburton 
would adopt Hestercombe as a residential property for 
himself, but should it become the residence of one of 
the esteemed Portman family the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood would be highly pleased. A few 
years since the late Miss Warre was asked to sell her 
life interest in the property, but she refused, Had 
she consented it is said that Lord Ashburton would 
have built‘ splendid:mansion on the estate fora resi- 
dence, It is presumed that, on failing to get Hester- 
combe on the occasion alluded to, Lord Ashburton 
built the splendid house called Melkshott Court, about 
six miles from Romsey, in Hampshire, the building of 
which commenced about six yearsago, It isa rather 
singular circumstance that Melkshott Court was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire a few days ago. 
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HENRY M. STANLEY. 


Tr falls to the lot of few men at twenty-nine years 
f age to achieve such a large measure of well-merited 
popularity as the subject of our memoir has enjoyed 
since his arrival in this country. As a distinguished 
and honoured guest he has been the recipient of flat- 
tering encomiums in abundance—rendered addition- 
ally gratifying from the high position and talents of 
those by whom they were conferred, the unfortunate 
misunderstanding which gave offence to Mr. Stanley 
at the Brighton Medical Society dinner having been 
amply atoned for by the speech of Mr. Francis Galton, 
the Presidentof the Geographical section of the British 
association, at their farewell déjewner given by the 
Mayor of Brighton, Mr. Cordy Burrows. 

Proposing the toast of the “ Foreign Visitors,” and 
referring to Mr. Stanley, the president said : 

“* The Geographical section, and indeed the country 
at large, was deeply indebted to Mr. Stanley for the 
timely succour he had given to the great African ex- 
plorer. They were also indebted to him for the nu- 

merous and important letters brought from Living- 
stone, and, lastly, the Geographical section had much 
tv thank him for in the geographical facts which he 
liad himself contributed to them about Lake Tangan- 
yika aud other observations of the bearings of the 
«ountry which with the keen eyes of an American he 
lad noticed. On Friday morning the Economical sec- 
‘ion were to have occupied their attention with an 
important discussion on the Higher Education of 
Women, but the committee decided that it would be 
better to adjourn that section and come in a body to 
hear Mr, Stanley’s paper. In conclusion he could not 
help asking Mr, Stanley whether they might hope 
the paragraph he had seen in one of the newspapers 
to the effect that Mr. Stanley was not an American 
was true.” 

a these gratifying remarks Mr. Stanley re- 

plied: 















[THE DISCOVERER OF LIVINGSTONE. | 





“Before I went into Central Africa I thought the 
fate of Livingstone was the most interesting tcpic to 
Englishmen and geographers ; but Mr. Galton in his 
speech seemed to indicate that my personal biography 
and adventures constituted matter of greater import- 
ance. Let me assure this assembly that Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, jun., never told me to go and dis- 
cover myself, but to find Livingstone. I think it is 
sheer idle talk to ask for my biography, for I am but 
thirty years old, and as yet have done nothing of 
sufficient merit that people should inquire into my 
personal history. But I wish to take advantage of 
Mr, Galton’s inquiry to say that I am writing a book, 
and let me advise him, or any one else who wishes to 
know anything of my past history, to look into my 
book. For, besides those details, they will find in its 
pages much about the geographers of England and 
America, with many geographical facts, but in all 
they can find in the book they will find nothing sen- 
sational I vow. When I came here I was kindly wel- 
comed by Mr. Cordy Burrows, who said there was a 
house for me, a well-spread table and good wines, and 
told me to goin and help myself. Going for a walk 
to see the magnificence of Brighton I came to the 
Grand Hotel, and then turned back and came to 
something which made me pause. It was one of the 
most extraordinary things I ever saw—Rome, the 
mistress of the world, never had such a thing ; 
Carthage in its greatest glory never had such a 
thing, and Athens, which ruled the world of art, 
never saw such a thing—these places did not have 
an aquarium. Neither Rome, Carthage, nor Athens 
was possessed of an aquarium, and this was, I be- 
lieve, the one thing the lack of which brought ruin 
to the great cities I have mentioned. In the toast 
you have just drunk I am called a foreigner. It says 
“The Foreign Visitors.” In America when we meet 
an Englishman we do not call him a foreigner. There 
is not « man, foreigner or not, in this room who feels 
more love and affection towards the mayorand town of 
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Brighton that Ide. J! there ie D ofiallenge him | 
care not if he comes from Burma’, New York, Ching, 
or Japan—to stand forth if he can sey heis mon 
grateful tothe mayor for his kindmess-then I, | 
thank you most heartily for the way in which you 
received this toast.” 

Despite Mr. Stanley’s modest assertion that he had 
as yet done nothing of sufficient merit that people 
should inquire into his personal history, the publiy 
may well be excused for eviucing considerable in. 
terest in the antecedents of the man who with 
praiseworthy promptitude started at small notice at 
the head of an expedition into the interior of Africa, 
and by indomitable courage and perseverance pene- 
trated the mystery in which the fate of the great 
African explorer had been so long enveloped. 

From the few facts which have come to light re. 
specting Mr, Stanley’s career it will be seen that by 
nature and experience—having been a traveller to 
the extent of almost 120,000 miles, or nearly fiys 
times round the globoe—he was eminently fitted for 
the task which he undertook and carried to 80 suc 
cessful a conclusion. 

It appears that early in life he was embued with 
a love of adventure. Born in the city of New York 
in the year 1843, while yet a boy he ran away from 
school, went to sea, and deserted his ship in the har- 
bour of Barcelona. In swimming to land he lost his 
bundle of clothes, and in a sorry plight was thus 
obliged to make his way ashore, He was found 
by a sentry and taken to the castle, where he was 
allowed to sleep the night on some straw. In the 
morning a captain took pity on him, gave him some 
clothes, and bade him adios, after conducting him 
through the suburb of Barcelonetta. He started to 
Marseilles without a copper in his pocket, and though 
several times in danger of being imprisoned ass 
vagabond, continued his journey on foot through 
Southern Catalonia, and finally arrived at the frontier, 
sustaining himself by asking alms. In France his 
forlorn appearance attracted the attention of the 
police, and at the little town of Narbonne, in the de- 
partment of the Aude, was apprehended, but after s 
short detention was released. Having received 
means from his friends upon arriving at Marseilles, 
he began his travels ian a more respectable fashion, 
visited almost all the ports of Europe, studying ashe 
travelled the histories of the countries through which 
he passed. ‘lhe War of Secession breaking out, he 
returned to his own country, enlisted as a volunteer, 
was present at the battles of Fort Donelson, For 
Henry, and Pittsburg Landing. His time being up, 
he engaged as a newspaper correspondent, and thus 
witnessed several battles on the Potomac, and the 
capture of Fort Fisher. Peace having been con- 
cluded, Mr. Stanley travelled through the western 
territories, sometimes as a newspaper correspondent, 
sometimes taking practical lessons in gold mining. 
After this tour he set out on his return to his home, 
built a raft, and with a companion of his own age 
floated down the Platte River to the Missouri River, 
a distance of over 700 mig. Arriving in New 
York, his restlessness induced him to endeavour to 
proceed across Asia, vid Smyrna, with two American 
friends, After penetratiug 300 miles into the interior, 
reaching Afium Kara Hissar, he and his companions 
were robbed of 6,000 dollars by the Koords, and 
were obliged to go back to Constantinople to get re- 
dress, in which they succeeded. Returning again to 
America, he was engaged by the Missouri Democrat 
and New York Tribune to follow the Indian Peaco 
Commissions and Hancock’s military expedition 
against the Kiowas and Cheyemes. 

When the Abyssinian campaigu began he was en- 
gaged by the New York Herald to follow the British 
army. Haviug shown considerable aptitude and 
energy during this campaign, he was requested to 
proceed to Crete and describe the real state of affairs 
there during the rebellion. Thence he went to tlie 
Spanish Revolution, and whon that was terminated 
was ordered to Egypt to await Dr. Livingstone’s a!- 
rival, who was then reported as coming home. Gel- 
ting tired of waiting, in December, 1869, he was again 
sent to Spain to report progress on the Republi- 
can revolutionists, and on his arrival in Madrid from 
the siege of Valencia he received that now famous 
telegram to “come to Paris” to see Mr. Benuett, 
the subsequent circumstances of which we now know 
well. He had first to attend the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal, go up the Nile, then to Jerusalem, then 
to Damascus, Smyrna, Constantinople, Crimea, 
Southern Russia, Ural Mountains, ‘Trebizond, ‘'ifers, 
through the Caucasus to interview Stoletozf at Bakou, 
across the Caspian Sea to Krasnavodsk, then through 
Persia vié Teheran, Ispahan, Persepolis, Bushire, 
Bagdad, Muscat, India, Mauritius, Seychelle, Zanzi- 
bar, and thus to Central Africa, happily reaching 
Ujiji but twenty-five days after Livingstone at 
rived, 

Our portrait—taken from a photograph by the 
London Stereoscopic and Photographic Compauy— 
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sea oe 
represents Mr. Stanley in the costume which he wore 
when he made his unexpected and welcome appear- 
ance before Dr. Livingstone, graphically described by 
himself in his paper read at the British Association 
meeting of August 16th, from which we extract the 
following < : 

4 Before I started for Central Africa I knew nothing 
about that great broad plain in the centre of the con- 
tinent and I cared less for it. . . While following 
my duty in Madrid I received a telegram ‘Come to 
Paris on important business.’ I found Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, the young manager of the New York 
Herald, in bed, at the Grand Hotel. I knocked at 
the door. He said ‘Come in,’ and demanded my 
name. ‘My name is Stanley,’ I said. * Oh, you are 
the man I want. Do you know where Livingstone 
is?’ I said ‘I declare to you I don’t.’ ‘Do yousup- 
pose he is alive?” ‘I really don’t know,’ ‘ What do 
you think?’ ‘It is past my comprehension.’ ‘ Well, 
I think he is alive, and I want you to find him.’ I 
thought it was a most gigantic task, but I did not 
dare to say so to Mr, Bennett, so I said ‘If you send 
me to the centre of Africa I will go there,’ and he 
sail‘ Well, go. I believe he is alive and you can 
tind him,’ * But,’ said I, ‘ have you the least idea as 
to how much that little journey will cost?’ He said 
‘What will it cost?’ ‘ Well, Burton and Speke’s ex- 
pedition cost something like between 2,000/. and 
4,000; are you ready to incur that expense?’ He 
said ‘Draw 1,000/. now, and when that is finished 
draw another 1,000/.,, and when that is finished draw 
auother 1,000/., but find Livingstone.’ I said ‘ What 
is in the power of human nature to do I will do. 
Good-night.’ . That same night I was on my 
way; but first of all I had to go and discover the 
operations of the Suez Canal; secondly, visit the 
Temple of Solomon under ground, where you see the 
marks of the Syrian workmen, then toConstantinople, 
then to the Crimea, then to the Caucasus, then to the 
Caspian Sea, Persia, Bagdad, the Valley of the 
Euphrates, and the Mauritius.” 

Mr. Stanley then related the difficulties he had in 
learning the names of the currency among the natives, 
and the conflicting accounts he received from Arabs 
of whom he inquired if they knew anything about 
awhite man in Africa, One said he saw one at 
Ujiji, and he was very fat and fond of rice, and said 
a white man had been wounded when he was out 
hunting. 

“When I got to Unyanyembe, the central depét 
of the Arabs, I asked the governor where the white 
fat man was, He said he lived at Ujiji, and was a 
great eater of butter, I thought that was good news, 
aud said, ‘ Do you think he is alive, great master?’ 
‘I don’t say he is alive, because there has been a 
war there,’ and he said he had divined on the Koran 
and found Livingstone was dead, My next point 
was Ujiji, I had never been in Africa before. ‘l'here 
were no railroads, no telegraphs, no balloons, and 
there wasa war raging in the country, and to get 
to Ujijil must cut my way through this war country. 
We went on for two days, but on the third day we 
made a most disgraceful retreat. All my men de- 
serted me. I then went to the camp of the Arabs, 
and said there is a war going on, and it is between 
the Arabs and the natives ; I will find my own way to 
Livingstone. One of them said, ‘Oh, great master, 
you must not do that. I must write to Seyd Berg- 
hash, the Sultan of Zanzibar, and say that you are 
obstinate; that you are going to be killed,’ ‘All 
right,’ said I, ‘there are jungles, and if one way is 
closed we can try another; if that is closed we can 
try another ;’ and so on, 

“On the 23rd of September last year I started off 
to Ujiji, and went directly south until I came to the 
frontier of the adjoining country, and when I came 
to the corner of it I found there was another war 
there ; in fact I was going straight into it. Then I 
bad to go up north till 1 came to the salt pans of 
which Burton speaks. In crossing the river I had 
Such little incidents as an alligator eating one of my 
donkeys. Icame next to sland notorious for its rob- 
bers. _L had to pay heavy tribute in consequence, 80 
©ue night I called a council of my principal men and 
a them I could not stand this tribute-taking any 
uger, for if 1 went on for six days at the rate which 
ey been going for two days I should have nothing 
le a all, ‘Chey asked ‘ What will you do, master ?’ 
an wethinats the thing is to go into the jungle 
i -. edirect west.’ Atthe dead of night we went 
the | € Jungle, and on the fourth day we stood on 
we -_ hill, We had crossed the last stream, we 
ee the last plain, we had climbed the last 
nenth ain, and Ujiji lay embowered in the palms be- 
Mon us. Now, it is customary in Africa to make 
: Fayence known by sounding and firing guns. 
I nt a our guns as only exuberant heroes can do; 
if r. I suppose I shall not find white men here; 
rh > hot we must go across the great Lake T'an- 
rt 4, and on to the Manyuema country; andif we 

uot find him there we must go to the Congo, and 


if we cannot find him there we must go to the At- 
lantic Ocean, but we must find this white man.’ So 
we were firing away, and sounding and blowing 
horns, and beating drums, All the people came out, 
and the great Arabs from Musche came out, hear- 
ing we were from Zanzibar, and were friendly, and 
brought news of their relations. ‘They welcomed 
us, and while we were travelling down that 
steep hill to the little town I heard a voice say: 
*Good-morning, sir.’ J turned, and said, sharply, 
*Who the mischief are you?’ ‘1am a servant of 
Dr. Livingstone, sir.’ I said, ‘ What, is Dr. Living- 
stone here?’ ‘Yes,I saw him just now. I am his 
servant.’ I said, ‘Do you mean to say Dr. Living- 
stone is here?’ ‘Sure.’ ‘Go and tell him I’m com- 
ing.’ Do you think it possible to describe my emo- 
tions as I walked down those few hundred yards? 
This man, David Livingstone, whom I believed to 
be a myth, was in front of me afew yards, I con- 
fess to you that were it not for certain feelings of 
pride I should have turned a somersault. I was in- 
effably happy that I had found Livingstone. ‘ Finis 
coronat opus.’ It is ouly a march home; carry the 
news to the first telegraph station, and so give the 
word to the world.” 





= 





HANNAH. 

“You might do better, John.” 
Mrs. Williams spoke fretfully, as if the news told 
to her by her only son was not pleasant for her to 


ear. 

* Better, mother!” 

What a ringing, clear voice it was !—so strong and 
hearty, as if to match the tall, stalwart figure, the 
bright brown eyes, and handsome, sunshiny face of 
John Williams. 

** Better!” and now a hearty laugh rang out. 
* As if there lived a better woman than Hannah 
Coyle!” 

* But, John, she is only a shop girl.” 

“* She won’t be a shop girl when she is my wife. I 
am not a rich man, but my salary will © @ com- 
fortable home for all of us.’’ 

** She will turn me out of doors, likely enough.” 

“Mother!” cried John, with a quiver of anger 
running through the surprised reproach of his 
voice, * you should know Hannah Coyle better than 
that.” 


Mrs. Williams’s conscience gave her a sharp 
twinge, for she did know Hannah better than to 
think she would deprive a crippled old woman of 
her only home. But Mrs. Williams, like many a 
fond mother, had nursed such high hopes for the 
matrimonial prospects of her boy that she felt only 
a rude shock of disappointment when he told her of 
his engagement. 

“Surely,” she mused, after John had left her for 
his daily routine of duty, “‘ surely John might aspire 
to something higher than a mere shop girl.” 

He was well educated, well connected, and oc. 
cupied a responsible position in the important firm 
of Howell and Somers. 

Mr. Somers especially was fond of John, and had 
invited him several times to evening parties at his 
own house. Mr. Somers, besides one son, had a 
handsome daughter: 

It was not visioned in the mother’s air castles 
that Laura Somers was a vain, extravagant and self- 
willed girl, ill fitted for the wife of a rising man; 
nor did she stop to think that a respectful bow on the 
one hand and a condescending one on the other were 
all the greeting that had ever passed between the 
young clerk and his employer’s daughter. She only 
loved to sit in a chair, that was her prison, and 
fancy John the favoured son-in-law of the wealthy 
merchant, 

Now John had announced himself the affianced 
lover of Hannah Coyle, a young shop girl, who was 
not even pretty, and probably never owned a silk 
dress in her life. 

* Surely,’ was the refrain of all this fretful re- 
verie, ‘surely John might do better.” 

Just one little week later Hannah Coyle came to 

the house where she was to have had grudging wel- 

come as its mistress, and, entering sottly, went to 

the crippled woman’s chair. 

Crouched down among the cushions, seeming to 

have shrunk to less actual size in her misery, was 

the fond, proud mother, her frame shivering in con- 

vulsive agony, her words always the same: 

‘Oh, John! my son! my goodson! Oh, Heaven, 

let me die!” 

She had been all one long night so moaning, so 

sobbing, utterly desolate, utterly alone. 

The son she idolized, the trusted clerk, the fond, 

_ lover, was lying in a cell, waiting his trial for 
orgery. He had been arrested for trying to pass a 

forged cheque, taken in the very act of attempting 

to cash it at the bank. 

The story he told of its possession was so impro- 





bable that it still farther injured him, and gave per- 


—_ revenge an additional motive for his punish- 
ment. 

He said that Qeraid Somers, the son of one of the 
partners of the firm, had sent him to the bank with 
the cheque. It scarcely needed the young man’s 
indignant denial to contradict this story. 

A friend in the same employ had gone to the mo- 
ther and told the news as kindly and gently as 
possible. A fierce anger and stout pride had kept 
the old lady up during that trying interview; but, 
once she was alone, she crouched among the cushions 
of her chair, and moaned out the bitter misery of 
her heart. 

There was no strong arm to lift her to her own 
room that night ; there was no hearty, ringing voice 
to bid her good-morning. The servant who had waited 
upon her had mysteriously vanished ; having heard 
the words of the friend, she helped herself to all the 
valuable trifles lying about, and walked off. 

Still the feeble voice, freighted with its burden of 
anguish, moaned its sad refrain when the door 
opened and Hannah Coyle came in. 

_No friend had broken the news gently to the young 
girl, but the shock came rudely upon her from the 
columns of the daily paper. 

It was not in one hour, or two, that she could so 
conquer her own grief as to leave the house; but 
when the first battle was over in her heart she went 
at once where she knew John would have had her 


go. 

So when, faint with her long night of misery, the 
mother lay moaning, a kind hand was placed upon 
her shoulder, and a voice clear and strong, but sweet 
with womanly tenderness, spoke the dearest word 
on earth, “ Mother!’”’ she looked up with haggard, 
bloodshot eyes, and saw, bending over her, a face 
that love, pity, and deep, unutterable tenderness 
had transformed into positive beauty. 

* Mother,” the sweet, clear voice said, “‘ this is 
not what John would wish.” 

The mother’s tears, the first she had shed, flowed 
fast at the sound of her son’s name. 

“Oh, Hannah,” she said, “you do not believe 
John is guilty ?” 

“John guilty!” the girl cried, her voice ringing 
like a trumpet call, her eyes flashing, and her cheek 
growing crimson. ‘‘ Mother, how can you put the 
words together ? You know—I know—that he is in- 
nocent. Our John a thief and forger!” 

* But he isin prison. He will be tried.” 

They will let me see him, mother, I think,” said 
Hannah, “ But we must work for him, mother.” 

* How can we work for him ?” 

Yet, with the doubting question, the mother sat 
erect, already stimulated by the idea. 

“You must tell me who is the lawyer John knew 
best and trusted most.” 

‘Yes. He has a second cousin, a lawyer, that ho 
thinks a great deal of.” 

‘* Where can I find him ?” 

“The address is in a little book in that table 
drawer, where John keeps all such memoranda. 
Look for Jerome Williams.” 

“T have it. Now, mother, have you had any 
breakfast ?” 

“Oh, I can’t eat. 
ing ?” 

“You must eat, and I too, or we can be of no use 
to John. Mother, until! John comes back, will you 
let me come here to live ?”’ 

“Will let you? Oh, Hannah, you would not 
leave me now !” 

This was the first conversation that drew the 
hearts of the two women together, but the bond 
that knit them during the weeks that followed was 
that of suffering and sorrow that would have torn 
the heart of the man whom they loved and trusted 
during his darkest hours. For the trial only sepa- 
rated them more surely and terribly. 

Twelve intelligent men, after hearing all the evi- 
dence, pronounced a verdict of guilty, and John 
Williams was sent away for ten years. 

It is not in the power of my pen to describe the 
desolated home to which this news was carried. They 
never doubted him, even in the face of all the over- 
whelming evidence that had condemned him, but 
Heaven seemed to have deserted them when they 
knew the result of the trial. 

I have said that Hannah Coyle was not pretty. 
Her features were plain, her eyes a soft brown, and 
she had a sweet mouth, that could smile bravely, 
and light her face for the invalid’s eyes in their 
darkest hours. But she had one great beauty in her 
long, heavy masses of hair, of a rich dark-brown— 
hair whose natural coils were more beautiful than 
the most elaborate chignon, and hair of which she 
was fond and proud because John admired it. 

“It is my only beauty,” she would say, when old 
Mrs. Williams exclaimed at its profusion, “and I 
must keep it glossy and pretty for John’s sake. He 
must find his wife unaltered, waiting for him, when 
he comes home.” , 
This was before the crushing verdict that ended 
the young clerk’s trial, when Hannah was still 


How can you think of eat- 





earning her weekly pay, and Mrs, Williams had 
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a sum of moncy yet in reserve for her own ex- 
penses. ’ 

Fortunately the old lady owned the little house 
in which she lived, her sole legacy from her dead 
husband ; but, as the weary months crept slowly 
along, poverty showed its ugly face in the humble 
home. 

Hannah worked faithfully at her old post until 
Mrs. Williams was taken very ill. Sorrow and 
anxiety began to have physical as well as mental 
effect, and the mother bowed down, aged more in 
one year of separation from her son than she had 
ever been in ten of their loving companionship. 

It was impossible to leave her alone, and the 
situation at the shop was resigned. Nursing was 
no sinecure where the patient was so utterly help- 
less, for Mrs. Williams had had no use of her lower 
limbs for twelve years, the result of a long 
spell of inflammatory rheumatism. Nearer and 
nearer crept the gaunt wolf, poverty. Little articles 
of furniture that could be spared were sold; little 
comforts were denied ; extra hours were given to the 
poorly paid sewing that replaced Hanneh’s shop 
—_ and yet actual hunger was staring them in 
the face. 

Nearly two years had John Williams slept in a 
convict’s cell, when one morning Hannah Coyle, 
leaving her self-imposed charge sleeping, went down 
to one of the fashionable hair-dresser’s shops. 
Poorly clad, pale and haggard, she waited for some 
time before the perfumed proprietor deigned to no- 
tice her. 

“I have come to sell my hair,” she said, very 
quietly, choking back her tears, and thinking “ It 
will grow again before John comes home.” 

The proprietor led her to the hair-dressing room, 
and hid his amazement at the superb profusion 
under a hard, half-contemptuous smile. 

“H’m—yes; rather coarse,” he said, fingering 
the rich masses. 

“T hoped it was worth something considerable,” 
Hannah said, ready to sink with shame. 

It was no part of a bargain to allow a fair price 
for such a purchase, and when Hannah left the shop 
only seven shillings had been paid her for her closely 
cropped head, Yet seven shillings would keep lifea 
little longer in the feeble frame of John’s mother, 
and Hannah was thankful. 

She was rapidly walking on when she was at- 
tracted for a moment by a crowd before a chemist’s 
shop, and her feet seemed paralyzed as she heard a 
man say: 

“T saw his face. It is Gerald Somers, son of old 
James Somers, firm of Howell and Somers.”’ 

“Is he much hurt?” 

‘Fatally, I should say. One of the hcrses put 
his foot on his breast.’’ 

“Gerald Somers! Fatally injured!” 

Hannah never paused to contemplate possibilities. 
She forced her way through the crowd into the shop, 
past the gentlemanly proprietor to the very door of 
~~ anes room where the young man lay waiting for 

eath. 

“You cannot goin. His physician has ordered 
every one out but his father.” 

“T must goin! It is a matter of life and death,” 
she answered. ‘I must see him before he dies.” 

Something in that white, earnest face moved 
the heart of the druggist, and he opened the door. 

Upon a low sofa, lightly covered witha sheet, lay 
the handsome, dissipated son of the merchant prince. 
Kneeling beside him, looking into the white, drawn 
face, was the hastily summoned father, and the 
physician stood at the head of the couch. 

They had thought consciousness dead in the still 
figure, when a clear voice spoke the dying man’s 


name; 

“ Gerald Somers!” 

He opened his eyes wildly, and the clear, sweet 
voice spoke again in words of solemn import: 

“ As you hope for mercy in the next world, tell 
the truth and proclaim John Williams’s innocence.” 

He gasped convulsively, while his father bent 
over him, and the physician looked inquiringly at 
the intruder. 

* John Williams,” the hoarse, dying voice said, 
very feebly, ‘‘was innocent. I did give him the 
cheque, as he said. I wrote the signature.” 

“ Gerald,” cried the father, “is tinis true ?”” 

“Tt is true, as | hope for Hcaven’s mercy.” 

There was a moment of awiul silence. Then the 
old man turned to Hannah. 

Who are you ?” 

“John Williams's promised wife.” 

“ Go. I will do him justice. Leave me with my 


son.” 

She bowed her head, and went softly from the 
presence of the dying, thanking Heavea humbly 
that it had guided her steps that day. 

James Somers kept his word. He was an upright 
man, and he sacrificed the name of the dead to right 
that of the living. He would not take John back, 
the sight of his face was too exquisitely painful, 
but he paid him his fallsalary for the time of his 
absence, and found him a lucrative situation. 





It was the day of his home coming. Mrs. 
Williams, in her own chair, was smiling upon John 
as he caressed Hannah’s shorn head. Very grave 
and pale his sunny face had become in his bitter 
trial, buta smile brightened it as he heard his mother 


say : 

“It was for me, John, she sacrificed all her 
splendid hair. I can never tell you all she sacrificed 
for me, but that speaks for itself.” 

The smile grew roguish then as, clasping Hannah 
in a close embrace, he asked: 

“Do you think now, mother, I might do better ?” 

“ Not if you could marry an empress.” 

She thinks so still, and John agrees with her, 
though he has been married four years, an 
Hannah’s hair is as superb as ever, A.S. 








THE LOST BRIDE. 


“My good woman, it strikes me that all this 
theatrical ranting and entreaty is quite out of place. 
Iam not to blame because you are poor. I am not 
responsible because you cannot keep the rent paid. 
Itis very nataral that I should want my money, and 
l have already borne with you longer than most 
landlords would do.” 

Mr. Cariyon stood there straight and stately, with 
features as accurate as if cut in cameo, and cold 
sparkling blue eyes, in whose depths lingered no 
single gleam of mercy or forbearance, while diamond 





studs shone in his spotless linen, and a great ring! 
sunshin 


of brilliants caught the afternoon e in its 
facets. 


countless 


“ But is it true, sir,” faltered the Widow Bryan, | s 


“‘what your agent says—that the little bits of fur- 
uiture, and the 
seized for the thrifle o’ rent?” 

“I do not know what you call.a trifle,” said Mr. 
Carlyon. “It is more than a year since you paid 
wo ford and what my agentsays I fully sanction 
and u 

“And my Nelly fadin’ into the grave wid yon 
wearyin’ cough ? and the little fatherless child—her 
crying out for the bit and the sap that I haven’t got 
to give her? Mr. Carlyon, you're a rich gintle- 
man, wid land and wid money, an’ they say you're 
to marry the fairest lady that the sun ever shone 
on—have mercy on us, as ye’d ask the Good Father 
to have merey on you in your time of trouble. 
Wait just a bit o' time longer ; sure I’ll work night 
ye + or eS 

e is co) as on the 
milk-white horse that had been impatiently pawing 


the ground and tossing its snowy mane while the 


altercation had been going on. 

Wha wnat paren em 9 , he said. “ Far- 
a delay lam i would be worse than use- 

less.” 

Mrs. Bryan shook her fist after him as he trotted 
away down the bridal-path, already obscured by the 
gathering gloom of an impending thunder-storm. 
She looked not unlike some avenging fury, with her 
iron-gray hair blowing about her wrinkled face, and 
the fierce light of anger glowing in her eyes, while 
with one hand she held the folds of a picturesque 
scarlet shawl about her bent and aged form. 

With the moan of the rising wind among the 
trees, andthe patter of big rain-drops on the leaf- 
age of the dense summer woods, came the echoes of 


her —w m i 

“ Ay, ride on, wii ur gay white horse, and your 
diamonds, Clarence yon; but Heaven’s curses 
will follow ye. Ye can’t ride away from them, sir, 


not if ye put a thousand spurs into his sleek sides, 
nor the curses of a widow, the curses of a dying girl, 
that can’t die in peace for you and yours. lt’s thrue 
that we're peor, and have no friends, but Heaven 
sees itall. Yes, ye’re riding straight on to its ven- 
geance! I can see it, though you can’t.’”’ 

Instinctively Mr. Carlyon shook bis bridle-rein, 
and shuddered. 

The wind was chill, and Selim, shying to one side 
at a sudden blue-white gleam of lightning, seemed 
as glad.as his master to get out of reach of the sound 
of the old woman’s infuriated execrations. 

Mr. Carlyon resolutely put all unpleasantnesses 
out of his mind, and began to think of Antoinotte 
Dupergué, the beautiful young French heiress whom 
he was the next week to wed. 

Miss Dupergué was staying at Holyhead Hall, a 
few miles beyond, where the wedding was to take 
place, among her friends and relations—for Antoi- 
nette was herself an orphan, with no settled home. 

Artists raved about her pure, Madonnarlike 
beauty, poets sung lyrics in her praise. 

Even sober business men lost their balance when 
exposed to the wondrous witcheries of her melting, 
velvet-black eyes, and lustrous, jetty hair, and skin 
like the creamy chalice of an Eastern lily. 

Clarence Carlyon had won her away from them all. 

No wonder that his meditations were very bright 
as he trotted on to Holyhead Hall. No wonder that 
neither thunder nor lightning nor driving rain had 
power to chill the warmth of his happy lover heart! 


bed my Michael died on, is to be) 
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As a) hed a gloomy spot in the road~ 
where i a sudden and abrupt turn, among 

loomy cedar copses and dark green thickets of 
faarel-Solima shied again, so suddenly time a 
nearly to unseat his rider. ‘ 

In the same instant Mr. Carlyon, looking ahead 
to discover, through the gloom of storm and ten- 
pest and ov s, whatit was that had 
so startled his usually trustworthy steed, fancied 
for one second that Antoinette Du € stood at 
the turn of the road, all in white, with floating jetty 
curls, and a stalk of white lilies in her hand. 

Only for a second, however. The white rush of 
sheeted rain dissolved the shadowy fancy the nett 
minute, and he saw that the stalk of lilies was only 
the white clusters of a clematis vine, which, tom 
from its cli 8 rts by the storm, waved 
wildly ‘to and fro in air. e smiled to himself 
to t how nearly he had been deceived by the de 


lasion. 

“ Gently, Selim ; ly, old fellow,” he said, pat- 
ting the horse’s neck. “ We are both of us inclined 
to be a little fanciful . If I were at all sub. 
ject to weakmess of nerve,” he added, mentally, “I 
should say that the demoniac bawls of yonder rant- 
ingold woman had unsettled me.” 

e rode on, and goon reached Holyhead Hall. At 
the moment in which he checked his steed at the 
stone portico with its solid flight of hewn steps the 
sun broke out brilliantly once more. 

“ A good omen,”’ he said, gaily, to himself. 

But the pale, frightened face of Agatha Holyhead 
at the door told another tale. 

Fa Such a storm!” she panted, “such a fearful 
rm 

* Has it been so bad? But what does a little rain 

amount to?” he cried, flinging his reins to an ad- 


vancing servant. 

“ Bat the lightning has struck down into the woods 
by the grotto—and—and we cannot anywhere find 
Antoinette !” 

: tha,” reasoned Mrs. Holyhead, “‘ do not be 
so foolish. Probably cousin has been out for 
a walk—one of her sketching expeditions, most 
likely—and has taken shelter in one of the cottages 


oe 


rushing up the S. ae 
“ Ma'am, if you p Miss Dupergué is sitting in 
the summer-house, and she won't answer me !” 
Almost before a minute had elapsed Clarence Car- 
lyon had made his way through the dripping shrab- 
beries to the summer-kouse, one half of whose vine- 
festooned sides was torn away by the blasting finger 
of the lightning. 
It was as the man said. y 
Antoinette Dapergué sat on the rustic seat, allin 
ae with a long stalk of lilies in her hand, qui 


“ Struck by lightning!” d her terrified aunt 
as she marked the single blackened spot, 
than a pin’s , on the girl’s temple. 
he sat there almost as if she had fallen asleep 
among the honeysuckle trails, so pure and peaceful 
was her face; the very lilies were not disturbed in 
their whiteness—but she was dead—thrust out of life 
by the scorching touch of Heaven's fire! 

Clarence Carlyon, standing there bowed down by 
the weight and suddenness of his — affliction, 
remembered poor Bridget Bryan’s words : ‘ 

“ Ride on, fut Heaven’s curses will follow you? 
You are riding straight to its vengeance. [ ca\ 
see it, though you cannot.” 

The prophecy had coms true! A. RB. 








FACETIA. 


, — oats are the only crop that grows in gas- 
ight. 

THE police are said to be like the ruinbow, be 
cause they never appear till after the storm. 

Raruer Personat.— You look as though you 
were beside yourself,” as the wag said to a fop who 
happened to be standing by a donkey. 

Wuat’s the difference between a watch and ® 
feather bed? The ticking of the watch is inside, 
that of the bed outside. 

A DEPENDANT in a New York court prodaced * 
letter from a washerwoman testifying to his g 
character. This witty stoke of flat irony prod 
his release. 





A Durem Uncia.—The Cologne Garetie, in its 
luxuriant advertizing columns, has the following 
cri du ceur from an affectionate nephew: “ 
uncle, are you dead or alive yet ?”’ f 

Tar Purr Dinect.—What is the most expensive 
volume that has been produced of late? A volame 
of smoke—with coals.at two guineas a ton- We 
ane looking anxiously for a cheaper edition shortly: 
—Fun. 

BRADSHAW AND SPIRITUALISTS.—Mediums, who 





| profess to obtain correct information from tables, 
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been entirely baffled by the Railway Time 
ables. They have tried them, and found they 
don’t answer.—Punch. 

In the following we see that the editor is dis- 
couraged because his wife has a new bonnet. How 
the state of mind of an editor comes ontin his paper 
at times: “It is said that the millinery shops al- 
ready display 78325461790531 varieties of bonnets 
for the present season.” 

Unper the heading “‘ He, She, and It,”” which is 
a comprehensive way of taking in the whole world’s 
doings, an American contemporary has the follow- 
ing : “ Dickens burlesqued aristocracy, and then let 
them make him alord.” To “ He, She, and Hit,” 
should be added, “ and Miss.” 

His Amen.—A minister made an interminable 
eall upon a lady of his acquaintance. Her little 
daughter who was present grew very weary of his 
conversation, and at last whispered, in an gudible 
key, “Didn’t he bring his amen with him, 
mamma ?”’ 

GOING BEYOND HIS LAST. 
First Rustic ; ‘I zay, pa’ason pitched ’un hotyes- 
terday about ztealin’ an’ dr , eh, Tum- 
mus ?” 

Second Ditto: Ay, did he! Blame his impidence 
—he be paid to preach gospel, not to git ta’akin’ to 
we like zo!”’—Fun. 

OH, WHERE AND OH WHERE? 

Maud: “Bertie, do you know where it is that 
one sees little boys all dressed in white, and sing- 

Bertie (who has visiled his Uncle at King’s Coll., 
Camb., and been to chapel there): “*Oh, yes! In 
Heaven—and Cambridge.”—Fun. 

POETRY AND PROSE. 

“Behold, my Flora, how glorions Nature looks in 
her bloom! ‘The trees are filied with blossoms, the 
wood is dressed in its green livery, and the plain is 
carpeted with grass and flowers.” 

“Yes, Charles, I was thinking of the same thing. 
These flowers are dandelions, and when they are 
gathered and put into a pot with a piece of good 
fat pork they make the best greens in the world!” 

AskING FoR NoTHING AND GETTING IT.— 
Little Bob begged hard the other day when some 
friends were dining with us to be allowed to come 
in and sit at the table during dessert, which I told 
him he might do provided he neither talked nor an- 
noyed people by asking for fruit. He very readil 
assented to this condition, which he honestly fal. 
filled to the letter. At last I heard the little 
fellow crying and sobbing most bitterly. “‘ What 
is the matter, Bob?” said 1; “what are you crying 
about” Why, papa, here I am asking for nothi 
and getting it.” 

A Nasty Comzt.—The tail-star which has been 
announced to meet and simply pulverize the earth 
for some time past is recognized by Messrs. Bogus- 
lawskiand Schiaparelli to be no o' than Lexell’s, 
which in 1770 came as near to our globe as. 312,000 
niles, without even being perceived,or even produc- 
ing any effect whatever. This comet had already 
imprudently approached Jupiter too nearly, who 
deprived him, by gravitation, of a good deal of mat- 
ter. The dreaded comet is now hundreds of mil- 
lions of miles from our orb, and all we have to ex- 
pect in these seasons is a copious fall of shooting 
stars, which are supposed to be some of the stray 
portions of the comet. 

EQUAL TO THE OCCASION, 

Colonel (Indian Army): “ Yes, sir, withdraw my 
application for the pension, and must remain in the 
service, expenses are increasing so over here. Coals 
have gone up from twenty shillings to thirty-six 
shillings since I wrote. You see, we don’t want 
coals in Bengal.” 

Secretary (India Office): Price o’ coals! tut-t-t-t! 
Dear me! this wiil upset all our retirement 
schemes ! |” 

Afr. P. (an old friend of the colonel’s) : I think 
his grace might raise the peusions for these gentle- 
men. Name it to him from me, Mr. Secretary, will 
you, please?” [Leunt.]—Punch, 


BLACKSMITHING IN GERMANY. 

In the interior towns and villages of Germany it 
been the custom for many years for the farmer 
to purchase the iron for his tires and horse shoes, 
= im some instances, when having a new waggon 
hop = persicae all the iron amuse into the same, 

: sof ev i i 
the sath, ery piece being furnished him by 
One part of the contract is that the smith shall 
return to the farmer all ends and cuttings from the 
aoa, and it frequently oceurs that the farmer re- 
— atthe shop until the iron is all eut up, in 
am, at the smith shall not indulge in teo much 
rn smith shop has what is termed “ the hell,” 
wna’, | cutting off a set of tires, if the farmer be not 
*sent, the largest half of the end cut off finds its 





way to “the hell ;”’ the duty of putting it there de- 
volves upon the youngest apprentice. From this 
— plentiful store the smith furnishes his mate- 
rial for the manufacture of bolts, horse shoes, etc., 
for transient customers. 

The horse-shoeing partis also a feature; the far- 
mer will bring with him the end of some piece of 
iron or tire, with which to make the shoes, or per- 
haps a dozen or more old horse shoes to be converted 
into new ones. The farmer must blow the bellows 
until the work is forged or the shoes all made, and 
must then hold up the horse’s foot while the shoes 
are being driven on or fitted or taken off, and in- 
variably carries the old shoes home with him, unless 
he prefers to give the old shoes in payment forthe 
apprentice’s services in holding up the feet. 





THE miser counteth o’er his gold, 
“Mid dreams of greed and power; 
His heart, a withered thing and old,— 
His life a fleeting hour ; 
And, gloating o’er the metal’s shrine, 
He hugs his treasures, muttering, 
‘* Mine !”” 
The poet weaveth burning songs— 
Dear children of his brain! 
And round him gather throngs 
To list the magic strains; 
And, pausing ‘mid the glowing rhyme, 
His heart exulteth, ‘* Mine! all mine !’’ 
The lover clasps a gentle maid, 
So fair, with meek, blue 8 
Softer than night-skies over! 
Where starlights est and rise, 
And whispers, while his heart beats 
time, 
‘* We part no more, beloved! mine!” 


The mother bendeth o'er the child 
Asleep upon her knee— 
I ween the Mary Mother mild 
No tenderer wastithan she! 
“Oh, baby, fond arms thee entwine— 
Harm cannot touch thee, darling, mine!” 


Delusions all! The miser’s dreams 

Have perished with his gold; 

The poet’s songs are soon forgot, 

He sleeps ‘neath graveyard mould ; 
The lover and maiden pine 
Apart—ne.more each whispers “Mine!” 
The little babe hath gone to sleep, 

To wake on earth no more ; 

And gentle tears the mother weeps, 

’Mid sobs repeated o’er— 

** Jesus, thine arms arounu him twine! 
Till Heaven gives back lost baby mine.” 


Oh, what are honours !—what ia gold !— 
And what the lover’s kiss! 
Since fame will die, and hearts grow cold, 
And perish earthly bliss! 
Only in Heaven ’mid joys divine, 
Dare we whisper—*“ Ever mine !”’ 
M. W. J. 





GEMS. 


It is one of the worst errors to suppose that there 
is another path of safety besides that of duty. 

A MAN who cannot mind his own business is not 
fit to be trusted with the business of others. 

NaRrRowness of mind is frequently the cause of 
obstinacy. We donot easily believe beyond what 
we see. 

A FLATTERER, though he may please with his 
honey-tongued nothings, is despised at heart ; while 
the truth-speaker, though he may offend, is neverthe- 
less feared. 

Muzn may be negligent in their handwriting, for 
men may be in a hurry about the business of life; 
but we seldom find either a sensible woman or an 
estimable one whose writing is disorderly. 

WHENEVER We find a man who enjoys a wide popu- 
larivy we may be assured, however bad his reputa- 
tion may be, that he has some good qualities in an 
eminent degree. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVING GREEN Peas.—Take some dry 
bottles and cork them down tightly, then place a 
seal over the cork and bury them in the earth in 
your garden. 

Preserving Frencn Brans.—Wash, cut, and 
prepare for cooking some young beans, then procure 
a Jarge-mouthed glazed jar, and puta layer of salt 
atthe bottom about an inch thick, then wipe your 
beans quite dry, and put a layer of them in, then 








keep it in a diy place, soak them in cold water for 
six oreight hours before you use them, and you 
will be able to have fresh French beans for your 
Christmas dinner. 

VEGETABLE Marrow Preserve.—Peel a vege- 
table marrow and cut into shapes’in imitation of 
sage green ginger, simmer very gently for a 
ew minutes in syrup prepared as follows: ‘To 1 lb. 
of loaf sugar add a tablespoonful of essence of 
ginger, the juice of a lemon and half a pint of 
water; boil three minutes. The syrup should be 
boiled up twice, adding each time a teaspoonful 
of essence of ginger. 








STATISTICS. 


FINANCES OF THE Is-B or Man.—The public ac- 
counts for the Isle of Man for the year ending 31st 
March last have been laid before Parliament. From 
these we learn that the sum expended under the 
head of “ Civil List,” amounting to 16,1551. 11s. 5d., 
is composed of the following items, viz.:—Civil list, 
9,753. 14s. 1d.; expenses of jail, court-houses, rolla- 
office, station-house, clothing of police, inquests, and 
repairs of the chapels, 1,5081. 5s. 6d.; police pay, 
2,4117. 8s. 1d. ; maintenance of criminal lunatics, 48/. 
14s. 9d. ; fees expended by the Attorney-General of 
the island on behalf of the Crown, 1331. 9s. ; harbours, 
2,3007, ; total, 16,1551. 11s. 5d. The Comptroller 
found that two sums are claimed in excess of the 
amount paid during the year 1871-72, namely, in re~ 
spect of rent of the temporary Government House, 
garde repairs to the house, 
2031. 10s.7d. The effects of these over claims would 
be to reduce the actual charges against the civil list 
from 16,1552. 11s. 5d. to 15,8751. 4s. 5d., and the totel 
expenditure on the account from 46,0911. 0s. 3d. to 
45,8821. 18s.5d. This would increase the balance in 
hand from 18,7222. 0s, 3d. to 18,9301. 7s. 3d, ; aud the 
unappropriated surplus due to the island would be 
also increased from 5,212/, 10s. 3d. to 54201. 17s. 3d. 
Dader the head of *“ One-ninth Revenue Fuad,” it 
appears that a sum of 4,812/. 19s. 3d. has been paid 
to‘the treasurer of the island during the year 1870- 
71, and the following payments have been made out 
of the fund during the same period under the autho- 
rity of the Lords of the Treasury, amounting to 
5,62381. 8s. 5d. , viz :—Landing Pier at Douglas, 5001. ; 
Peel, inner quay, 5001. ; Castletown harbour, 1,0001. 5 
interest on loan of 20,0007., 6502. ; on loan of 15,4001, 
5392. ; on loan of 13,0001., 4552.; for Douglas break- 
water, 9591. ; advanced to meet.a claim for foreshore, 
Douglas, 1,2001.; postage, Ss. 5d:—total, 5,6231. 
8s. 5d. There remaived a balance in the treasurer’s 
hands on the 31st March last of 1,4271. 11s. 2d., which, 
together with 4,0001. Exchequer Bills, and 4007, ad- 
vanced to the Isle of Man Lunatic Asylum, makes the 
total amount standing totheeredit of the “ One-ninth 
Revenue Fund,” 5,8277. 11s.'2d. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

A nEw costume for sea bathers at ‘Trouville has 
been invented ; it is of india-rubber and quite water- 
proof. It looks well. 

Tue Laregst DIAMOND IN THE WORLD—A 
Malay rajah is said to possess a larger diamond than 
any other m the world, and more valwable than any 
of the great gems of Europe. It is said to be much 
larger than the Koh-i-noor and to weigh 365 carats. 

THE newest phase cf the strike is to strike for 
good pay for bad work, We hear that a serious 
conflict is apprehended between the Staffordshire 
china makers and their men. Hitherto a system has 
been followed of paying on all work that stands 
the test of the oven, but the men now demand 
payment whether the work stands the test or not. 

Sei iemes cetedeats Srages 
large | i panese, ing in aggre- 
gate nearly 1,000 individuals, are about to visit the 
leading cities of the civilized world in bodies of 
about 50 each, for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion upon the manners and customs of various 
nations, so as to employ it to the advantage of the 
Japanese empire. As these people are opening ns 
up to such an extent, a fine opportunity for the tour 
and excursion organizers—Cook and others—offers 
itself to take them in hand. 

Discovery oF AN ANCIENT BritisH Cist.— 
The other day, while a boy was herding cows off a 
turnip field on the farm of Oughton, his attention 
was arrested by the appearance of a stone of pecu- 
liar shape and high polish, which he brought to the 
farmer, Mr. Clanighan. The stone turns out to be 
an ancient British cist, It is made of very hard 
gray wacko. In length it measures 6} inches, and 
the circumference at three different parts—to 
middle, and arching edge—are respectively 5, 7},an 
2} inches. It is shaped something like a powder 





some more salt, and. so on. Tie your jar down and 


flask, and weighs about 21 lbs. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. B.—If by any inadvertence the announcement 
has been omitted, send fresh particulars. 

Kate A. having unfortunately omitted from her 
letter the name of the gentleman to whom she desired to 
respond, we are unable to forward her views. 


A. W. B. (Yarmouth).—We believe we are correct in 
g@aying that the tale in question has not been published 
in a separate form. All the back numbers can be hai by 
order through any bookseller, or from the office, 334, 
Strand, if the stamps be sent for each number, 

J.R.S.—It was announced a little while ago that the 
Gondon School Board intend to cause schools to be 
erected which will hold 100,000 children—the Board hav- 
ing discovered that in the metropolis there are upwards 
“ = children who do not attend any elementary 

00 


L. M- E.—The letter contains one grammatical and 
two orthographical errors. ‘ For this last five years " 
is wrong; you should have written “for these,” etc. One 
mistake in spelling occurs in the word “ grammar,” for 
the penultimate letter of which you have put an “e" 
instead jof an “‘a;” the other is found in the word 
“* correspondents,” you having made the vowel in the 
second syllablean **o” instead of an “e.” 

Ong 1x Dovust.—It is a perfectly optional matter on the 
part of a testator whether or not he deposit his will in 
the registry of the Court of Probate during his lifetime, 
and if he does not do so even contrary to his intention 
the trustees are not in any way affected by the omission. 
The responsibility of trustees appointed under a will does 
not commence until the death of the testator, and only 
then if they do not disclaim. 

A Farmer should remember that, however willing a 
lady may ultimately become to confer upon him jher 
fortune as well as her hand, it is impossible she can take 
the smallest step in that direction before she has an op- 
portunity of imagining at least in what sort of mould the 
man was cast. Ifin ‘‘A Farmer's” requirements “ heart’ 
happens to be no object, in the lady’s notion a minute 
description of the mortal coil which has been shuffled on 
him is indispensable. 

Anyiz C.—l, We have forgotten what your former 
letter was about; if you find that its queries are still un- 
answered you should send them again. 2. The name 
Annie is derived from the Hebrew, and signifies good- 
will. 3. A white rose is emblematic of worthiness in the 
donor of the flower, and a scarlet geranium expresses 
that the donor is able to make the person to whom it is 
given very comfortable. 4- We are unable to answer this 
question. 

Maruitp£.—If you consult a fashionable hair-dresser 
you will find that the long trailing masses of hair, or 
what is intended to represent it, are now only worn by 
those ladies who either do not know they are out of the 
fashion, or prefer being so. The hair is now dressed 
much shorter at the back and very high on the head, 
quite in the old “ Marie Antoinette” or ‘“* Princesse de 
Lamballe” style; it still consists of a variety of curls, 
loops, and braids, but nevertheless does not disguise the 
throat and shape of the head. 

RETFORD.—1. From six to ten drops of the solution of 
chloride of soda in a wineglassful of spring water is the 
specific usually recommended, 2. It is unfair to say the 
West India Islands are infested with sickness, the cli- 
mate simply docs not agree with some persons, that is 
all, A sailing vessel might reach there ina month, wind 
and weather being favourable. 3. Wedo not know. 4. 
The band of the Grenadier Guards we believe carried off 
the laurels at the Boston Musical Festival- 5. English 
regiments are not now sent to the colonies, theold system 
bas been altered by recent regulations, 6. The hand- 
writing is very plain. 

A PERPLEXED One.—1, Possibly there may be a mean- 
ing lurking under the lines of which you have sent a 
copy similar to that connected with some of the pro- 
phetic warnings with which the annals of the past 
abound. It may have been part of the donor’s method 
of fascination to tell you that your trust was likely to 
be betrayed, knowing full well that you were already so 
entangled in the toils that your escape therefrom was 
exceedingly improbable. By falsely enlarging upon the 
fleeting nature of woman’s love, which is simply a con- 
tradiction in terms, he may have hoped to put you on 
your mettle to show your constancy at the very moment 
that he spoke of love betrayed. We trust you paused in 
time. 2, The old-fashioned method of curl papersis we 
think the best. 3, Your handwriting is careless. 

R. S.—We are sorry to read what, from the cheerful 
point of view you have hitherto taken in yourepistles to 
us, must be styled a mournful communication full of use- 





less regrets ; and since you are so earnest in the matter 
we are still more sorry that we cannot comply with your 
request and insert the verses you have written about “ It 
might have been.” As we have often said, your ideas are 
very good, but the mode in which you convey them to 
others is inartistic to say the least about it- Passing by 
your curious comminglement of blank verse with the 
oddest of rhyme and other impedimenta, we beg to ex- 
press our hope that, health and leisure permittin » you 
will recall those words ‘for the last time,” and that 
you will suffer us to remind you “It might have been 
worse” and “ It is never too late to mend,” 

TrrEse J.—1. The voice is improved by practice and 
by diet. It is a point to keep up the ph sical 
strength. 2. Pimples often arise from a bad habit of 
body which should be changed by suitable medicine and 
exercise. Ask achemist to prescribe something that 
will agree with your constitution, 3. Indian-rubber 
will take the dirt off soiled music. If the music is 

also, apply in addition a flat heated iron and 

rown paper. 4, Kau-de-cologne and glycerine when a) 
plied to the hands have a beneficial effect, 5. The appli- 
cation of oil to the hair is usually objected te on the 
score of cleanliness. 6, In fashionable circles the hair is 
now worn more on the top of the head than formerly, so 
as toshow the back part of the neck. 7, The name of 
Henry isa Teutonic name and signifies a hero. 8, The 
to of the hair appears to be dark-brown tinged with 
re 

STRIKING FOR WAGES, 
He’s a blacksmith proud of his lot, 
He strikes hard when the iron is hot, 
The red sparks glow like fire-flies winging. 
“ Ten pound ten” can never be got 
Unless he keeps the anvil ringing. 
Strike again. 
“Ten pound ten !” 


Working well with an iron will, 
He can always foot the "s bill, 
Good luck from every blow upspringing ; 
That is the way the pockets fill— 
Money chimes to the anvil’s ringing. 
Strike again ! 
**Ten pound ten |” 


He strikes for wages, and he gets 
Money enough to pay his debts, 
And more, for he keeps his hammer swinging. 
Pride and poverty spread their nets 
In vain for him whose anvil’s ringing, 
Strike again! 
*‘Ten pound ten!” 


His anvil chorus every day 
Awakes the sleepers over the way, 

And they hear him merrily singing, 

“ There's time to work, and there's time to play, 

Now is the time for anvil ringing.” 

Strike again ! 

“Ten pound ten!” 
Amid a shower of sparks he stands, 
With an open face and honest hands, 

Where the wasp of want cannot come stinging. 
The house he built is not on sands, 

it is as firm as the anvil ringing, 

Strike again ! 
“ Ten pound ten!” 
When he grows old and bent and 
And long before, he can rest and A : 

In golden years sweet pleasure bringing, 

And hear his great-grandchildren say, 

«There's music in the anvil’s ringing.” 

Strike again ! 
“Ten pound ten!” G. W. B. 

K. M., nineteen, tall, pretty, loving, and domesticated, 
Respondent must be fond of home, and able to keep a 
wife comfortably. 

NELtrx S., twenty-five, blue eyes, golden hair, a blonde, 
and of domesticated habits ; would like to marry a nice 
young man about her own age. 

Josuva, twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., very fair, and in a good 
position. Respondent must be pretty, and about twenty- 
one. 

Lavinia, twenty-eight, tall, domesticated, and fond of 
children, Would like to marry a tall young man about 
her own age. 

Cuara M.,, twenty-six, medium height, loving and af- 
fectionate, would like to marry a young man about 
twenty-nine; a tradesman preferred. 

N. N., twenty-eight, rather short, fair complexion, 
and is asoldier. Respondent must not be over twenty, 
and fond of children. 

Any S., eighteen, tall, pretty, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must tall, handsome, and about twenty- 
seven, 

Tuomas C., twenty-five, rather short, dark complexion. 
Respondent must be pretty, domesticated, and not under 
twenty. 

B. S., twenty-one, 5ft 4in:, blue eyes, dark hair, fair 
complexion, considered hand , would like to marry 
a young girl about eighteen ; a tailoress preferred, 

Jus, eighteen, blue eyes, light hair, would like to 
marry a respectable young mechanic about twenty- 
one. 

Joun C., twenty-two, tall, dark, handsome, and a trades- 
man. Respondent must be tall, fair, and have a little 
money. 

W118, twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., a sapper in the Ro: 
Engiueers, wishes to marry a young lady who is fond of 
children, 

Mary EvizaseTH, nineteen, tall, very respectable, 
fair, and passable in looks, would like to marry a sailor ; 
looks no consequence, 

Emma M., eighteen, tall, rather fair, dark hair and 
eyes, loving, domesticated, and good tempered. Respon- 
dent must be twenty-one, haudsome, and in the Navy. 

N.N.N., twenty-two, short, stout, nice looking, dark 
hair, gray eyes, and can keep a clean and tidy house 








i 
Respondent must be dark, loving, fend of home,.andajy 
to keep a wife. 

Lexa, twenty-sta, tall, handsome, and fond 9 hom 
and children, wishes to marry a young man who 
handsome, loving, and able to make a wife happy;, 
tradesman preferred, 

Annette N., twenty-five, rather short, rosy cheek, 
loving,and domesticated. Respondent must not be und 
thirty, dark, handsome, fond of home and children; y 
officer in the Army preferred. 

Frank M., twenty-three, tall, dark, handsome, and y 
an independent positi Respondent must be aboy 
his own age, tall, pretty, and have no objection to g 
abroad, 


B. EK, thirty, tall, dark moustache, a widower wit, 
one child, andatradesman. Respondent must be aboy 
twenty-six, loving, make a good wife, awd able to managy 
a 


house. 

Lity, twenty- , blue eyes, light-brown hair, Dretty, 
and welleducated. Respondent must be about twenty. 
eight, tall, handsome, of a loving disposition, and hay 
a little money. 

CaneEFvt, thirty, medium height, rather stout, p 
well educated, in a fancy business, and loving. Neo 
dent must be a sober, respectable man in an independeyt 
position. 

I. W.L., twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., dark-brown eyes, fair 
complexion, loving, and a tradesman’s son. Respondent 
must be about eighteen, tall, dark, good figure, and wel] 
educated, 

Dick, twenty-seven, short, rather stout, dark mow. 
tache, and able to keep a wife. pondent must bes 
servant about nineteen, thoroughly domesticated anj 
fond of music, oa height, bi 

L. 8, eighteen, medium heig' ue eyes, aubun 
hair, and of domesticated habits. Would like to corm. 
spond with a tall, handsome young man, who has a littiy 
business of his own- 

Nya, nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, fair com. 
plexion, light hair, genteel figure, accomplished, and very 
loving. Kespondent must be tail, dark, and in a good 
position ; an officer preferred. ‘* Nina” has an income, 

CamERoNIAN, twenty-four, 5ft. 6in., dark, considered 
handsome by his messmates, and has very good pro 
pects. Respondent must be tall, fair, fond of music, and 
of a loving disposition ; money no object. 

Axorpius, twenty-one, medium height, fair, handsome, 
fond of music, in the Navy, and has good expectations 

mdent must be very handsome, fair, about his own 
age, fond of music, and a Roman Cutholic, 

Base, twenty-two, average height, considered hani. 
some, domesticated, fond of music and children, and hag 
alittle money. Respondent must be tall, fair, ina very 
lucrative situation, and about twenty-eight or twenty. 
nine. 

K.8.8., nineteen, short, dark hair and eyes, loving, 

pianiste, well educated, and would have no objec. 
tion to living abroad. Respondent must not be under 
twenty-five, tall, handsome, and loving; he must be ins 
good situation. 

W. W., twenty-three, medium height, very pretty, 
loving, and the daughter of parents in an incependent 
position, wishes to marry a steady young man who is not 
over twenty-seven, handsome, loving, intelligent, anda 
Frenchman, 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED = 


ArTHuR is responded to by‘ Ada D.,” twenty-two, 
5ft. 5in., rather dark, and thoroughly accom plished. 

Emma by—‘‘ William,” twenty-one, 5ft. 3in., a native 
of London, and all she can desire. 

Wittiam by—* May,” twenty-one, nice looking, and 
fond of home and children, 5 

Horace by—“ Bessie,” who is all that “ Horace 
wishes for. ‘ ; 

Joun S. by—“ Ida V.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., fair, and 
thoroughly domesticated. . 

CaROLINE by—‘‘ Sly,” twenty, 5ft- 6in., dark com 
plexion, blue eyes, fond of home, and in the Navy. _ 

BILL S. by—“* Betsy B.,” twenty-five, medium height, 
fair, domesticated, and would make a good wife. — 

JosEPH by—“ L. F.,” twenty-three, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, domesticated,able to keep a house clean, and would 
make a loving wife. : f ‘ 

James by—“ Lizzie,” twenty, medium height, fair 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, loving, fond ot home, 
and has a great wish to go to America, 

Epwarp by—* Polly,” who has been accustomed to 
travelling, and thinks she meets the requirements of 
bes ard.” 








Rupotrx by—“ Lizzie,” twenty-eight, tall, auburn 
hair, hazel eyes, is cook in a nobleman’s family, and fond 
of music, 
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*,* Now Ready, Vou, XVIII. of Tus Lonpow ReadEty 
Price 4s. 6a. : 4 

Also, the TirLz and Impex to Vou. XVIII. Price Ow 
Penyr. 


NOTICE. — Part 112, for SapremBer, Now Realy 
price 6d, 

N.B,—CorrrsronDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR oo 
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fit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
pm an they are sent to us voluntarily, auwors 
should retain copies, 
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